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THE DEEPER NOTE. 
Birds of victorious Spring, 
You know nor grief nor pain; 
Sing, sing, sing, 
Reiterate the strain; 
To you life doth not bring 
Or loss or gain. 


Your unforeboding song, 
With each returning year, 
Is just as sweet and strong, 
As silvery and clear, 
As when the Attic throng 

Stood, husht, to hear. 


Yet something do you miss 
Of what to us is lent; 

The spiritual bliss, 
The whispered message sent 

From unseen world to this, 
For our admonishment: 


The mystery half-divined 
Of “Where,” when we depart, 
Leaving our loved behind 
Alone to bear the smart, 
Deep melodies of mind, 
And music of the heart. 
Alfred Austin. 


The National Review. 






A SONG FROM THE SUBURBS 


I tread the mean suburban streets, 

Past glaring villas harsh and red, 

Where all the people that one meets 

Are smug and trim and overfed; 

And I am sad, for well I know 

On Sussex downs the brave winds 
blow. 


I did not always walk these ways, 

In haunts of gloved and hatted men, 

But long ago, in childhood’s days, 

I trod the fresh green-rooféd glen, 

And wandered o’er the broad-backed 
hills, 

And dreamt amongst the daffodils. 


And sought the early primrose flower, 
And the white violet in the dell, 
And spent my days in fairy bower, 
But now I spend my days in hell. 

I do not love these glaring streets 
Where every soul is dead one meets. 
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For it is May! and in the south 

The breeze is dancing, and the air 

Is wild with joy and mirth and youth, 
—But I must to my office chair, 

And oh! I yearn to feel the bliss 
Of the dear wind’s inspiring kiss! 


I cannot bear this hateful spot 
Where every man is smug and trim, 
And Money is the god, I wot, 

To whom is sung the Sunday hymn. 

I must away, I cannot bide 

This slow suburban suicide. 


The sweet world calls, and I must fly 

Where all the woods are gay with 
flow’rs, 

My silken hat I will cast by, 

With all my dreary office hours, 

(For oh! I hate these glaring streets 

Where every soul is dead one meets.) 


And I will roam, in country dress, 
O’er hill and dale, through field and 
wood, 

And see dear Nature’s loveliness, 

And taste the Earth and find it good; 
And find within the Sussex Weald 

A peace which towns can never yield. 

Douglas Goldring. 
The Academy. 





POETRY. 


I am the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to 
gain, 

Languor to’ love, and fining joy from 
pain, 

I am the waking, who am called the 
dream; 

I am the sun, all light reflects my 
gleam; 

I am the altar-fire witbin the fane; 


I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every 
stream. 

I am the utmost height there is to 
climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s 
glass; 


am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, noth- 
ing can— 

I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of 

man, 


Lol 


Ella Heath. 


The Saturday Review. 












Maritime Capture in War. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 
THE QUESTION OF IMMUNITY FOR BELLIGERENT MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


At the present day, when maritime 
commerce has taken on unprecedented 
proportions, and constitutes a very 
large factor in the power of States, 
there should naturally be some sur- 
prise aroused by the proposition to ex- 
empt from the operations of war a 
financial feature so important to the 
war-waging ability of a belligerent, 
and at the same time so easily accessi- 
ble to an enemy. The paradox—for 
such it is—is in part the survival of an 
opinion generated by particular inter- 
ests at a period when circumstances, 
though essentially the same as now, 
were in some details different. It is 
still more due to a misapplication of 
terms, according to the proverb, “Give 
a dog a bad name, and hang him.” By 
ingeniously, though certainly honestly, 
qualifying maritime capture as the 
seizure of “private” property, a haze of 
misunderstanding has been thrown 
over the whole subject, investing it 
with the proverbial fallacy of a half- 
truth. The property undoubtedly is 
private in ownership; but this is only 
a part, and the smaller part, of the is- 
sue involved. 

This misconception has doubtless 
been furthered by the fact that mari- 
time capture, as practised during the 
last great maritime wars, and still al- 
lowed by international law, is the di- 
rect descendant of piracy. AS an ar- 
gument against an existing condition, 
this circumstance is really no more 
valid than the fact that men are de 
scended from apes—if so they be; but 
it is, nevertheless, telling. If we could 
distinctly remember, either personally 
or historically, men in the state of 
apes, it could not but affect involun- 
tarily our way of looking at men now; 
we might at least be more humble. 
Concerning seizure of property at sea, 


the race has kept a continuous tradi- 
tional knowledge of its early methods, 
with a resultant impression of its prin- 
ciples. The day when, as well in 
peace as in war, a strange sail was 
more likely than not to be an enemy 
in intention, whom you would have 
to fight in order to preserve your goods 
and your life, was perpetuated nearly 
to our own times. Piracy at sea is the 
seizure of property by persons un- 
authorized by a national authoritr, 
even though the owner be an enemy 
and the time one of war. Before na- 
tional regulation was instituted, this 
had been a universal condition, an era 
of free fighting, when every merchant- 
man was prepared to turn robber if oc- 
casion offered. The tendency remained 
after regulation had become a well-de- 
fined system, because evasion of the 
law and of its ministers was facilitated 
by the slowness with which intelli- 
gence of marauders could be trans- 
mitted, even throughout a limited area 
like the Caribbean Sea; and the imper- 
fections of maritime police, at a period 
when national cruisers were preoccu- 
pied with strictly belligerent opera- 
tions, gave additional impunity. Pri- 
vateers also, though regulated vessels, 
under bonds to a national authority, 
were nevertheless out simply for what 
they could make; and the conditions 
which favored piracy weakened the 
hold of responsibility upon them. Kidd 
began as a suppressor of piracy the ca- 
reer which ended on the gallows. 
While the majority of captains and 
owners in the later days were men of 
integrity, no more inclined than the 
average business man to take a dis- 
honest advantage, there were doubtless 
many entirely unscrupulous, whose only 
test in opportunity was the danger of 
detection; and the very habit of appro- 
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priating another man’s property by 
main force, however lawful and sub- 
ject to subsequent legal procedure, 
doubtless fostered a disposition to ir- 
regular acquisition. Although a recog- 
nized—and, indeed, a necessary—use of 
rational resources for a national exi- 
gency, privateering inherently and his- 
torically had a tendency towards pi- 
racy, and piracy is but another name 
for robbery. The brutal excesses asso- 
ciated with the word were only inci- 
dental accompaniments of the practice, 
the essence of which was the taking of 
property without due authorization of 
law. 

The payment of prize money, upon 
which of late years has fastened much 
of the odium cast upon maritime cap- 
ture, no doubt also derives in some 
measure from the days of piracy. To 
privateering, however, it had another 
distinct relation, It was a necessary 
incident, calculated to stimulate private 
exertion unremunerated otherwise, to 
come to the help of the State and to 
weaken the enemy. In the beginning 
the pirate took the goods when and as 
he pleased; but the regulated privateer 
sent his prize into port. If an enemy, 
there had to be at least formal con- 
demnation and partition; while if a 
neutral, arrested for transgressing in- 
ternational obligations, the decision of 
a prize court was essential to the va- 
lidity of the transaction. In both cases 
there was not only seizure of property, 
‘yut subsequent appropriation to the 
seizer, The process differed in noth- 
ing from any other legal condemnation, 
except that the goods for the most part 
went to the individual, not to the State 
—a circumstance not without analo- 
gies, such as the share of an informer; 
but attention has fastened somewhat 
exclusively upon the gain of the captor, 
and the violence, actual or potential, 
by which he obtained the property of 
the captured. In this has been seen 
the gist of the transaction; precisely 














as in war itself, to which such capture 
is an incident, attention has fastened 
upon the overt use of organized force 
to accomplish a political end, wholly 
oblivious of the fact that the whole se- 
curity of society—itself the end of all 
politics—rests upon force so efficiently 
organized, and so unassailable’ in 
power, that it rarely has to appear. 
Such force is so quiet in operation 
that its very existence is overlooked. 
All the same, it is paid for in the shape 
of legal machinery, from the single po- 
liceman to the last court of appeal; just 
as international peace is largely se- 
cured and paid for by the military ma- 
chinery from the private soldier up to 
the sovereign authority of the nation, 
in which rests the awful power to set 
the wheels in motion. 

Prize money thus became to popular 
apprehension the exponent, as it were, 
of maritime capture in war. It 
summed up the ethics, and the practi- 
cal aspect, of the system from which 
it derived—a curious inconsequence, but 
extremely human. Prize money was 
the robber’s gain, maritime capture the 
robber’s trade, the sufferer the rob- 
ber’s victim. The property was styled 
“private,” and was regarded in no 
other aspect even by men who were, 
or from their occupation and knowl- 
edge should have been, perfectly con- 
scious of the economical difference be- 
tween property in rest and property 
circulating in commercial exchange; 
men who understood the financial de- 
pendence of a State upon the commerce 
maintained by its citizens, and who 
knew that there is practically no such 
thing as private — individual — losses 
distinguished from the loss of the com- 
munity to which the individual be- 
longs. Logically, of course, there is 
such a distinction; but practically it 
seems strange, at this late day of eco- 
nomic discussion to hear losses by mar- 
itime capture spoken of as individuai 
losses which will not substantially af- 









fect the community—the State. Lord 
Palmerston is quoted triumphantly as 
saying that no powerful country was 
ever vanquished by losses to individ- 
uals. Yet we are continually being 
told that it is an economic common- 
place that there is no such thing as 
one State deriving real advantage by 
entailing disadvantage upon its neigh- 
bor, the community of States being 
such that what one member suffers re- 
coils more or less upon each of the 
others. To transfer this statement to 
a community of individuals is reason- 
able and obvious. The loss of one is 
the loss of all; and this, with curious 
inconsistency, will be admitted at a 
later stage of the argument, pointing 
out the extensive range of individuals 
interested in, and injured by, maritime 
capture—the producer, the transporter, 
the handler, the broker, the merchant, 
the banker—no one of whom may be 
the owner of the particular property 
seized. Last of all it might be added, 
were not the argument too double- 
edged, and driven too close home to 
serve the purpose, the national treasury 
suffers. As between the belligerent nua- 
tions, the loss of one may be the loss 
of both; but it is the proportion of loss 
and the power to bear loss which deter- 
mine the balance of war and the set- 
tlements of peace. 

All this seems to me to be obvious, 
and I trust I may be fortunate enough 
to make it more obvious in the course 
of this paper; for it certainly is not at 
present sufficiently so to those who 
write on the other side. “To the average 
mind,” says one, “the proposition that 
private property on sea should be 
treated on the same basis as private 
property on land seems almost self-evi- 
dent.” Passing without remark for the 
present the circumstance that private 
property on land is by the momentary 
conqueror treated precisely as to him 
seems expedient for the purposes of the 
war, the alleged self-evidence is such 
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as can be reached in any case where 
all circumstances of difference are 
overlooked or ignored. No doubt the 
average mind is content to accept su- 
perficial resemblance, and to inquire 
no more; but it might be asked of a 
teacher to go so far beneath the sur- 
face as to recognize the fundamental 
difference between a pound in a stock- 
ing and a pound in circulation. This 
also is obvious, though not superficial; 
and the “private property” embarked 
on merchant vessels is private property 
—money’s worth—in circulation. Trans- 
portation is accumulative circulation; 
and, from a clear military point of 
view, the object aimed at, by the 
method of seizing vessels and cargoes 
at sea, is to stop maritime transporta- 
tion, the increase of the enemy’s wealth 
by circulation. This is the essence of 
the matter; the fact of the property be- 
ing private in ownership is a mere inci- 
dent; and in making it the forefront 
of the argument lies the fallacy which 
has misled its supporters as to the prin- 
ciples at stake. The question of expe- 
diency is another and different consid- 
eration, which must be otherwise 
treated. 

History furnishes us abundant illus- 
tration of the divergent status and ef- 
fect of property at rest and property 
in circulation, in peace as well as in 
war. In America now, at each recur- 
rent harvest, the question of transpor- 
tation, of circulating the products of 
the ground, gives rise to anxious dis- 
cussion, carried far into the realms of 
high finance as bearing upon the na- 
tional prosperity. Without transporta- 
tion, the farmer's crop becomes his dol- 
lar in the stocking; rather worse than 
better, inasmuch as for his wants coin 
is better than barter. Were the coun- 
try at war, and the enemy hoped to 
increase embarrassment by denying 
transportation, is it to be supposed that 
he would not, to the extent of his 
power, order the railroads to stop car- 
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rying? If disobedience ensued, is it 
likely that the offending property 
would not be confiscated? Is not prop- 
erty continually liable to confiscation, 
partial or total, for breach of law? But 
the farmer’s ploughs, and other agri- 
cultural implements, his household 
furniture, all his property unavailable 
for circulation, and therefore essen- 
tially “private,” would not be touched; 
nor is the corresponding property of in- 
dividuals at sea liable now to seizure. 
Not being embarked for circulation— 
for commerce—it is truly private, and 
for long over a century has been 
strictly respected. 

In war the career of Napoleon has 
furnished a striking evidence of the ef- 
fects of stopping circulation. I find, in 
the argument of an advocate of im- 
munity for “private property” at sea, 
the statement that “Napoleon was not 
overthrown by the commercial losses of 
French merchants, but by the battle of 
Waterloo.” Doubtless many causes 
contribute to each result, and in the 
apportionment of weight differences of 
opinion must arise; but I should say 
that foremost among the causes of Na- 
poleon’s fall was the fact that to the 
products of France, so wealthy in her 
fields, vineyards, and manufactures, 
circulation was denied by the fleets of 
Great Britain. The cessation of mari- 
time transportation deranged the entire 
financial system of France, largely de- 
pendent upon foreign custom, The 
State could neither raise revenue nor 
borrow; both money and credit were 
wanting. That these conditions existed 
is historically certain, as is also that 
they reacted upon the Government in 
financial embarrassment. This in turn 
provoked the Continental system, not 
merely for retaliation, but to compel 
Great Britain to peace; and the at- 
tempt to enforce compliance with the 
Continental system led to the war with 
Russia and to the subsequent uprising 
of Europe against the Emperor. Mean- 


while, great as was Napoleon’s passion 
for war, sheer need of money had 
driven him on to recurrent hostilities, 
the successful issue of which enabled 
him in some degree to recoup his 
treasury by direct assessment—war in- 
demnities—and indirectly by quartering 
his armies indefinitely upon the con- 
quered. This was for him only a par- 
tial alleviation, it is true, but it was 
something. It alone, in some small 
part, could compensate for the paralyz- 
ing loss of revenue caused by the ces- 
sation of maritime transportation; and 
the enemy enforced this privation by 
the seizure of “private property” at 
sea. As for Waterloo, however decisive 
as a particular battle, it was but the 
last blow of a series—the capping stone 
of the misfortunes of 1812-14. The 
downfall of Napoleon was due to the 
fact that for a series of years he had 
been wasting his armies, the manhood 
of France, her human capital, in unsuc- 
cessful attempts to restore her finances 
and to compel Great Britain to cease 
from capturing private property at sea, 
Recall Metternich’s words to him in 
1813: “Sire, I have seen your soldiers; 
they are children.” 

The instance is extreme, but in ex- 
treme illustrations demonstration is 
most apparent; and, though extreme, 
it is not unparallelled. Itis not likely, 
indeed, that we shall again see so pre- 
dominant a naval power as that of 


“Great Britain then. Let us, however, 


before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, note that the United States, by the 
same instrumentality, and by the opera- 
tion of the same causes, was in 1814 
forced to abandon all the contentions 
for which in 1812 she had gone to war. 
She possessed in abundance the raw 
material of wealth, but there was no 
circulation. The corn, cotton, and to- 
bacco were harvested, and there they 
remained, piled up, but unavailable, 
“Our finances are in a deplorable 
state,” wrote Monroe, the Secretary of 
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State. “The means of the country have 
scarcely been touched, yet we have nei- 
ther money in the Treasury, nor 
credit.” “Even in this State [Mary- 
land] the Government shakes to the 
foundation.” Why? Because’ the 
transportation of private property by 
sea, whether coastwise or foreign, 
was successfully prohibited by the 
enemy. 

Fifty years later the Southern Con- 
federacy suffered in like manner from 
the naval power of the Union—to it 
as extreme and irresistible as that of 
Great Britain had been to Napoleon. 
The vast store of wealth locked up in 
its cotton-fields was unavailable, be- 
cause denied transportation. To ana- 
lyze and demonstrate the precise char- 
acter and amount of the effect thus 
produced upon the fortunes of the Con- 
federacy would be a work of minute 
and protracted examination, the mate- 
rial for which probably exists; but it 
is scarcely rash to affirm that the em- 
barrassment caused by the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, and the emptiness 
of the Treasury, permeating all classes 
of the community, had a dissolvent ef- 
fect not only upon society, but upon the 
armies, In this connection I venture 
to support my argument by the high 
authority of Mr. Charles’ Francis 
Adams, himself a soldier, not a sea- 
man, in the War of Secession. In his 
appreciative address upon General Lee 
at the centennial birthday of that great 
captain, he markedly affirms the deci- 
sive effect of the blockade—the “air- 
pump,” to use his apt simile—which 
was enforced by seizing the “private 
property” that sought to violate it, Lee 
bimself is quoted. “Thousands of our 
soldiers are barefooted, a greater num- 
ber partially shod, and nearly all with- 
out overcoats, blankets, or warm cloth- 
ing’; and later, in the dead of winter, 
“Further dependence upon abroad can 
result in nothing but increase of suffer- 
ing and want.” Better conditions of 


transportation and finance would have 
protracted the war, and subjected the 
endurance of the North to a test it 
might have been unable to meet. Let 
it be recalled that before Vicksburg, 
two years before Lee’s surrender, Gen- 
eral Grant was troubled with doubts as 
to the effect of further disappointments 
upon the Northern people. It is no 
rash claim that both Napoleon and the 
Confederacy were overthrown mainly 
by measures which depended for their 
energy upon the seizure of “private 
property” upon the seas. This needs 
to be clearly indicated, for another ad- 
vocate of immunity, on “self-evident” 
grounds, has affirmed that “in the 
American Civil War the Confederate 
commerce was blockaded at every port, 
but it was the victory of the Union 
army which decided the contest.” The 
destruction of the Confederacy’s inter- 
course with the outer world, like some 
deep-seated local disease, poisoned the 
springs of life, spreading remorselessly 
through innumerable hidden channels 
into every part of the political frame, 
till the whole was sick unto death. 
The essence of the question involved 
in the seizure of “private property” at 
sea is transportation; and with three 
such conspicuous instances within a 
century its effectiveness is historically 
demonstrated. The belligerent State, 
in the exercise of a right as yet con- 
ceded by international law, says in sub- 
stance to its adversary, “I forbid your 
citizens the maritime transportation of 
their commercial property. Articles of 
whatever character, including the ves- 
sels which carry them, violating this 
lawful order will be seized and con- 
demned.” Seizure is made contingent 
upon movement; otherwise the property 
is merely bidden to stay at home, 
where it will be safe. All this is in 
strict conformity with the execution 
of law under common conditions; and 
the practice is now regulated with a 
precision and system consonant to other 
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legal adjudication, the growth of cen- 
turies of jurisprudence directed to this 
particular subject. Its general ten- 
dency I have indicated by certain spe- 
cific instances. It is efficient to the 
ends of war, more or less, according to 
circumstances; and by distributing the 
burden over the whole community af- 
fected it tends to peace, as exemption 
from capture could not do. If the suf- 
fering of. war could be made to fall 
only on the combatants actually in the 
field, the rest of the nation being pro- 
tected from harm and loss by the as- 
sured ability to pursue their usual avo- 
cations undisturbed, the selfishness of 
men would more readily resort to vio- 
lence to carry their ends. 

In support of the widespread effects 
of interruption to transportation, I 
gladly quote one of the recent con- 
tendants for immunity of “private prop- 
erty” from maritime capture. Having 
on one page maintained the ineffective- 
ness of the seizure, because individual 
losses never force a nation to make 
peace, he concludes his article by say- 
ing: 


The question interests directly and 
vitally thousands of people in every 
country. It is of vital importance to 
those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and those who occupy their business in 
great waters. It appeals not only to 
every shipowner, but also to every mer- 
chant whose goods are shipped upon 
the sea, to every farmer whose grain is 
sent abroad, to every manufacturer 
who sells to a foreign market, and to 
every banker who is dependent upon 
the prosperity of his countrymen. 


I can do little to enhance this vivid 
presentation by an opponent; yet if we 
add to his list the butchers, the bakers, 
the tailors, shoemakers, grocers, whose 
customers economize; the men who 
drive drays to and from shipping, and 
find their occupation gone; the rail- 
roads, as the great common carriers, 
whose freights fall off; the stockholders 


whose dividends shrink; we shall by 
no means have exhausted the far-reach- 
ing influence of this intermeddling 
with transportation. It is a belligerent 
measure which touches every member 
of the hostile community, and, by thus 
distributing the evils of war, as in- 
surance distributes the burden of other 
losses, it brings them home to every 
man, fostering in each a disposition to 
peace, 

It doubtless will not have escaped 
readers familiar with the subject of 
maritime prize that so far I have not 
distinguished between the interruption 
of transportation by blockade and that 
by seizure on the high seas. The first, 
it may be said, is not yet in question; 
the second only is challenged. My rea- 
son has been that the underlying mili- 
tary principle—and, as I claim, justifica- 
tion—is the same in both; and, as we 
are dealing with a question of war, 
the military principle is of equal con- 
sideration with any other, if not supe- 
rior. The effect produced is in charac- 
ter the same in both. In efficacy they 
differ, and their comparative values in 
this respect are a legitimate subject for 
discussion. In principle and method, 
however, they are identical; both aim 
at the stoppage of transportation, as a 
means of destroying the resources of 
the enemy, and both are enforced by 
the seizure and condemnation of “pri- 
vate property” transgressing the orders, 

This community of operation is so 
evident that, historically, the advocates 
of exemption of private property from 
confiscation in the one case have de- 
manded, or at the least suggested, that 
blockade as a military measure cannot 
be instituted against commerce—that it 
can be resorted to only as against con- 
traband, or where a port is “invested” 
by land as well as by sea. This was 
Napoleon’s contention in the Berlin De- 
cree; and it is worthy of grave atten- 
tion that, under the pressure of mo- 
mentary expediency, the Government 
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of the United States more than once, 
between 1800 and 1812, advanced the 
same view. This I have shown in my 
history of the War of 1812." Had this 
opinion then prevailed, the grinding 
blockade of the War of Secession could 
not have been applied. If we may im- 
agine the United States and the Con- 
federate States parties to a Hague Con- 
ference, we can conceive the impas- 
sioned advocacy of restricted block- 
ade by the one, and the stubborn re- 
fusal of the other. This carries a 
grave warning to test seeming expedi- 
ency in retaining or yielding a prescrip- 
tive right. There is no moral issue, if 
my previous argument is correct; unless 
it be moral, and I think it is, to resort 
to pecuniary pressure rather than 
bloodshed to enforce a belligerent con- 
tention. As regards expediency, how- 
ever, each nation should carefully 
weigh the effects upon itself, upon its 
rivals, and upon the general future of 
the community of States, before aban- 
doning a principle of far-reaching con- 
sequence, and in operation often benefi- 
cent in restraining or shortening 
war. 

It has been urged that conditions 
have so changed, through the numerous 
alternatives to sea transport now avail- 
able, that the former efficacy can no 
longer be predicated. There might be 
occasional local suffering, but for com- 
munities at large the streams of supply 
are so many that the particular result 
of general popular distress will not be 
attained to any decisive degree. Has 
this argument really been well weighed? 
None, of course, will dispute that cer- 
tain conditions have been much modi- 
fied, and for the better. Steam not 
only has increased rapidity of land 
transit for persons and goods: it has 
induced the multiplication of roads, 
and enforced the maintenance of them 
in good condition. Thanks to such 
maintenance, we are vastly less at the 

' Vol. i. pp. 146-148, 


mercy of the seasons than we once 
were, and communities now have sev- 
eral lines of communication open where 
formerly they were dependent upon 
one. Nevertheless, for obvious rea- 
sons of cheapness and of facility, water 
transport sustains its ascendency. It 
may carry somewhat less proportion- 
ately than in old times; but, unless we 
succeed in exploiting the air, water re- 
mains, and always must remain, the 
great medium of transportation. The 
open sea is a road which needs neither 
building nor repairs, Compared with 
its boundless expanse, two lines of 
rails afford small accommodation—a 
circumstance which narrowly limits 
their capacity for freight. 

In a less degree the same advantage 
inheres in natural watercourses. For 
construction and maintenance, streams 
like the Thames, the Rhine, the Hud- 
son, and even the Mississippi with its 
levees, do not approach in cost the 
easiest of land routes; while for facility 
of traffic in large quantities no four- 
track railroad approaches them. In 
them Nature has laid the road on the 
generous scale which she has granted 
to water, and maintains it largely by 
her own action. For such permanent 
reasons, coasting trade, national or in- 
ternational, continues between points 
which have unbroken land communica- 
tion, even in competition with highly 
developed railroad systems. The ton- 
nage annually freighted on the Great 
Lakes of North America exceeds six 
millions; yet all points on those lakes 
can communicate with each other by 
land. Waiving. therefore, the cases of 
continents, between which there is no 
land communication, as Europe «and 
America, and of islands like Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, Australia, it is plain that 
water transportation must continue to 
filla very large place in that circulation 
of merchandise which we call com- 
merce, This means that it must re- 
main, as it now is, a factor in a system, 
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a great and important wheel in a com- 
plicated machinery of interchange. If 
this is so, impairment of it must ma- 
terially derange the whole, to the detri- 
ment of the nation. 

We need not go very far to seek con- 
temporary illustration of the influence 
of diminished transportation. The 
American difficulty of moving the crops 
offers a precise analogy to the effect of 
stopping ocean traffic. At present that 
recurrent embarrassment is not merely 
a question of finance, of ampler cur- 
rency. It is due also to insufficent 
railroad lines and rolling stock—that is, 
to transportation deficiencies. It mat- 
ters not whether such deficiency is, as 
we say original, or that it results from 
impairment, such as the depredation of 
an enemy. The point is the insuffi- 
ciency, not the cause of such insuffi- 
ciency; in fact, it may profitably be 
noted that in the immediate instance 
the embarrassment exists in the face 
of conditions, the gradual growth of 
which permitted foresight and provi- 
sion to meet them. How manifold 
more injurious and disturbing if the 
cause were a sudden dislocation of the 
transportation system by war, throwing 
a new and unexpected burden upon 
roads presumably no more than ade- 
quate to a usual maximum of traffic! 
The very scale upon which commerce 
is now conducted, the facilities, con- 
veniences, luxuries, which it has intro- 
duced into ordinary households, while 
swelling its volume, have made greater 
and more far-reaching the effects of 
any obstruction. The stoppage of a 
coasting-trade, the closing of a few 
principal ports of entry, would so con- 
gest the trunk lines of a national sys- 
tem that the influence would be felt in- 
stantly in every shop and household, 
and speedily in the national treasury. 
People also are now more luxurious, 
less hardened to bear, impatient over 
privations which their predecessors 
would hardly notice. The phrase “arti- 
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ficial wants” is no vain expression. 
For an example, consider a France, a 
country exceptionally fortunate in 
maritime and landwise position. She 
has three coastlines, of which the long- 
est is upon the great ocean itself. 
There no narrow passage, as the Chan- 
nel, nor short seaboard, as in the Medi- 
terranean, embarrasses her access to the 
outer world. She has, besides, several 
land frontiers — Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy — by any one of 
which.she may receive supplies. These 
relatively numerous points of contact 
with the outside world—pre-eminent 
among them being Belgium and the 
Bay of Biscay—make the situation of 
France unusually favorable, when com- 
pared with most countries having Con- 
tinental boundaries. All cannot be 
conceived shut at the same time, and 
the guaranteed neutrality of Belgium 
presents an alternative nearly abso- 
lutely secure. Nevertheless, as a mere 
question of transportation, if we sup- 
pose only Havre, Nantes, and Bordeaux 
closed to commerce, there can be lit 
tle question that the additional burden 
of local handling, and subsequent rail- 
way carriage, thrown upon, say Ant- 
werp and Marseilles, would sharply 
test the system of distribution by rail- 
road; and the collection of customs at 
the iand frontier would introduce fur- 
ther impediments. To utilize German 
ports in addition would involve a 
greater circuit, every mile of which— 
as, indeed, of that through Belgium— 
would add to the expense of the 
consumer by all the heavier charge 
and more meagre supply of a length- 
ened and overweighed land = car- 
riage. 

Such derangement of an established 
system of sea transportation is more 
searching, as well as more easy, when 
the shipping involved has to pass close 
by an enemy’s shores; and still more 
if the ports of possible arrival are few. 
This is conspicuously the case of Ger- 
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many and the Baltic States relatively 
to Great Britain, and would be of Great 
Britain were Ireland independent and 
hostile. The striking development of 
German mercantile tonnage is signifi- 
cant of the growing grandeur, influ- 
ence, and ambitions of the empire. Its 
exposure, in case of war with Great 
Britain, and only in less degree with 
France, would account, were other rea- 
sons wanting, for the importunate de- 
mand for naval expansion. Other rea- 
sons are not wanting; but in the de- 
velopment of her merchant shipping 
Germany, to use a threadbare phrase, 
has given a hostage to Fortune. Ex- 
cept by the measure advocated, and 
here opposed, of exempting from cap- 
ture merchant vessels of a belligerent, 
with their cargoes, as being “private 
property,” Germany is bound over to 
keep the peace, unless occasion of na- 
tional safety—vital interests—or honor 
drive her, or unless she equip a navy 
adequate to so great a task as protect- 
ing fully the carrying trade she has la- 
boriously created. The exposure of 
this trade is not merely a matter of 
German interest, nor yet of British. It 
is of international concern, a circum- 
stance making for peace. 

The retort is foreseen: How stands a 
nation to which the native mercan- 
tile shipping, carrying trade, is a dis- 
tinctly minor interest, and therefore 
does not largely affect the question of 
transportation? This being maintained 
by neutrals, the accretion of national 
wealth by circulation may go on little 
impaired by hostilities. The first most 
obvious reply is that such is a distinctly 
specialized case in a general problem, 
and that its occurrence and continu- 
ance are dependent upon circumstances 
which frequently vary. It lacks the 
elements of permanence, and its pres- 
ent must therefore be regarded with an 
eye to the past and future. A half- 
century ago the mercantile marine of 
the United States was, and for nearly 
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a century before had been, a close sec- 
ond to that of Great Britain; to-day it 
is practically non-existent, except for 
coasting-trade. On the other hand, 
during the earlier period the thriving 
Hanse towns were nearly the sole rep- 
resentatives of German shipping, which 
now, issuing from the same harbors, 
on a strip of coast still narrow, is press- 
ing rapidly forward under the flag of 
the empire to take the place vacated 
by the Americans. 

With such a reversal of conditions in 
two prominent examples, the problem 
of to-day in any one case is not that of 
yesterday, and may very well not be 
that of to-morrow. From decade to 
decade expediency shifts like a 
weather-cock; the statesman mounted 
upon it becomes a Mr. Facing-Both- 
ways, The denial of commercial block- 
ade, the American national expediency 
of 1800, suggested by such eminent ju- 
rists as John Marshall and James Mad- 
ison, would have been ruinous manacles 
to the nation of 1861-65. A Govern- 
ment weighing its policy with reference 
to the future, having regard to possible 
as well as actual conditions, would do 
well before surrendering existing pow- 
ers—the bird in the hand—to consider 
rather the geographical position of the 
country, its relation to maritime routes 
—the strategy, so to say, of the general 
permanent situation—and the military 
principles upon which maritime capture 
rests. In that light a more accurate 
estimate will be made of temporary 
tactical circumstances, to-day’s condi- 
tions—such, for instance, as set forth by 
the present Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain. In his letter, favoring im- 
munity from capture for “private prop- 
erty,” disproportionate stress is laid 
upon the dangers of Great Britain, the 
points which make against her—a seri- 
ous tactical error. The argument 
from exposure is so highly developed, 
that the possible enemies whose co- 

2? The 7imes of October 14, 1905. 
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operation is needed to secure the de- 
sired immunity for “private” property 
might well regard the request to assist 
as spreading the net in the sight of the 
bird—a vanity which needs not a wise 
man to detect. On the other hand, the 
offensive advantage of capture to Great 
Britain, owing to her situation, is, in 
my judgment, inadequately appreci- 
ated. 

The writer has fallen into the mis- 
take which our General Sherman char- 
acterized as undue imagination con- 
cerning what “the man on the other 
side of the hill’ might do—a quaint ver- 
sion of the first Napoleon’s warning 
against “making a picture to yourself.” 
The picture of Great Britain’s dangers 
is overdrawn; that to her enemies— 
“the full measure of the mischief we 
could do to a Continental nation’’—is 
underdrawn. It would seem as if, in 
his apprehension, “the disastrous con- 
sequences * which would flow from even 
slight depredations by commerce de- 
stroyers on British shipping” could 
find no parallel in the results to a Con- 
tinental trade from British cruisers. 
France or Germany, for example, shut 
off from the sea, can be supplied by 
rail from, say, Antwerp or Rotterdam; 
but it is apparently inconceivable that, 
in the contingency of a protracted na- 
val war, the same ports might equally 
supply Great Britain by neutral ships. 
Alternate sea routes close, apparently 
automatically; only alternate land 
routes stay open. Thus undue weight 
is laid upon defensive motives, where 
the offensive requires the greater em- 
phasis. The larger merchant tonnage 
of Great Britain involves a greater de- 
fensive element, yes; but are not defen- 
sive conditions favorably modified by 
her greater navy, and by her situation, 
with all her western ports open to the 
Atlantic, from Glasgow to Bristol and 
round to Southampton? And is not 
the station for such defence identical 
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with the best for offence by maritime 
capture? The British vessels there oc- 
cupy also a superior position for coal 
renewal; the difficulty of which for an 
enemy, threatening the Atlantic ap- 
proaches to Great Britain, seems too 
largely discounted by imaginations pre- 
occupied with hostile commerce de- 
stroyers. 

The concluding sentence of Lord 
Loreburn's letter contains a warning 
familiar to military thought. “Great 
Britain will gain much from a change 
long and eagerly desired by the great 
majority of other Powers.” The wish 
of a possible enemy is the beacon 
which suggests the shoal. The truth is, 
if the British Navy maintains superior- 
ity, it is to the interest of her enemies 
to have immunity from capture for 
“private property”; if it falls, it is to 
their interest to be able to capture. 
The inference is safe that probable ene- 
mies, if such there be, and if they en- 
tertain the wish asserted do not ex- 
pect shortly to destroy the British 
Navy. 

While unconvinced by the reasoning, 
it is refreshing to recognize in this 
letter a clear practical enunciation 
which sweeps away much sentimental 
rhetoric. “I urge [immunity for pri- 
vate property] not upon any ground of 
sentiment or humanity (indeed, no op- 
eration of war inflicts less suffering 
than the capturing of unarmed ves- 
sels at sea), but upon the ground that 
on the balance of argument, coolly 
weighed, the interests of Great Britain 
will gain much from the change.” I 
more than doubt the conclusion; but 
its sobriety contrasts pleasantly with 
the exuberances, “noble and enlight- 
ened action,* “crown of glory,” and 
the like, with which it pleases cer- 
tain of our American advocates to en- 
wreathe this prosaic utilitarian proposi- 
tion. 

A possibility which affects the gen- 
eral question much more seriously 
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than others so far considered, is that 
of neutral carriers taking the place of 
a national shipping exposed to capture 
under present law. This is one phase 
of a change which has come over the 
general conditions of carrying trade 
since the United States became a na- 
tion, and since Great Britain, three- 
quarters of a century afterwards, for- 
mally repealed her Navigation Acts. 
The discussion preceding this repeal, 
together with the coincident Free 
Trade movement, preceded by but a 
few years the Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
and gave an impulse which doubtless 
facilitated the renouncement in that 
treaty by Great Britain of the right to 
capture enemy’s property under a neu- 
tral flag. The concession was in the 
air, as we say; which proves only that 
it was contagious, not that it was wise. 
Like many hasty steps, however, once 
taken it probably is irreversible. 

The effect of this concession has been 
to legalize, among the several great 
States signatory to the treaty, the car- 
riage of belligerent property by neutral 
ships, in which previously it had been 
liable to seizure. In its later opera- 
tion, the condemnation of the enemy’s 
property had not involved the neutral 
carrier further than by the delays nec- 
essary to take her into port, adjudicate 
the question of ownership, and remove 
the property if found to be belligerent. 
Such detention, however, was a strong 
deterrent, and acted as an impediment 
to the circulation of belligerent wealth 
by neutral means. It tended to em- 
barrass and impoverish the belligerent; 
hence the removal of it is a modifica- 
tion of much importance. Neutral ship- 
ping thus is now free to take a part in 
hostilities, which formerly it could only 
do at the risk of loss, more or less seri- 
ous. To carry belligerent property, 
which under its own flag would be 
open to seizure, is to aid the belligerent, 
is to take part in the war. 

In considering such an amelioration, 


if it be so regarded, it is possible to ex- 
aggerate its degree. If a nation cher- 
ishes its carrying-trade, does a large 
part of its transportation in its own 
vessels, and is unable in war to protect 
them, the benefit of the innovation will 
be but partial. Its own shipping, 
driven from the sea, is an important 
element in the total navigation of the 
world, and the means to replace it will 
not be at once at hand. Neutrals have 
their own commerce to maintain, as 
well as that of the weaker belligerent. 
They would not undertake the whole 
of the latter, if they could; and, if they 
would, they will not at once have the 
means. Steamships driven off the sea, 
and for the moment lost to navigation, 
cannot be replaced as rapidly as the old 
sailing-vessels. Moreover, neutral mer- 
chants have to weigh the chances 
of hostilities being short, and that the 
banished shipping of the belligerent 
may return in its might to the seas 
with the dawn of peace, making their 
own a drug on the market. In short, 
while the belligerent profits from a 
change which gives him free use of 
neutral ships, whereas he formerly had 
only a limited use, a considerable em- 
barrassment remains. The effect is 
identical in principle and operation 
with that before indicated as resulting 
from blockading a few chief harbors. 
A certain large fraction of transporta- 
tion is paralyzed, and the work done 
by it is thrown upon ports and roads 
which have not the necessary facilities. 
It is as though a main trunk line of 
railroad were seized and held. The. 
general system is deranged, prices rise, 
embarrassment results, and is propa- 
gated throughout the business com- 
munity. This affects the nation by the 
suffering of thousands of individuals, 
and by the consequent reduction of 
revenue, 

It would seem, therefore, that even 
under modern conditions maritime cap- 
ture—of “private” property—is a means. 
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of importance to the ends of war; that 
it acts directly upon the individual citi- 
zens and upon the financial power of 
the belligerent, the effect being intensi- 
fied by indirect influence upon the fears 
of the sensitive business world. These 
political and financial consequences 
bring the practice into exact line with 
military principle; for, being directed 
against the resources of the enemy, by 
interrupting his communications with 
the outer world, it becomes strictly 
analogous to operations against the 
communications of an army with its 
base—one of the chief objects of strat- 
egy. Upon the maintenance of com- 
munications the life of an army de- 
pends, upon the maintenance of com- 
merce the vitality of a State. Money, 
credit, is the life of war. Lessen it, 
and vigor flags; destroy it, and resist- 
ance dies, Accepting these conclu- 
sions, each State has to weigh the prob- 
able bearing upon its own fortunes of 
the continuance or discontinuance of 
the practice. From the military point 
of view the question is not merely, nor 
chiefly, “What shall our people es- 
cape by the abandonment of this time- 
sanctioned method?” but, ‘“‘What power 
to overcome the enemy shall we 
thereby surrender?’ It is a question of 
balance, between offence and defence. 
As Jefferson said, when threatened 
with a failure of negotiations, “We 
shall have to begin the irrational proc- 
ess of trying which can do the other 
most harm.” As a summary of war, 
the sentence is a caricature; but it inci- 
dentally embodies Farragut’s aphorism, 
“The best defence is a rapid fire from 
our own guns.” For the success of 
war, offence is better than defence; and 
in contemplating this or any other mil- 
itary measure, let there be dismissed 
at once, as preposterous, the hope that 
war can be carried on without some 
one or something being hurt; that the 
accounts should show credit only and 
no debit. 
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For the community of States a 
broader view should be taken, from 
the standpoint that whatever tends to 
make war more effective tends to 
shorten it and to prevent it. Neutrals 
have always been inconvenienced by 
war, but in the intricate network of 
modern commerce the injury is more 
widespread. It is more than ever desir- 
able to prevent an outbreak, and should 
one occur it would be sound policy for 
neutrals coldly to refuse to aid either 
party. 

In past days, while reading pretty 
extensively the arguments pro and con 
as to the rights and duties of neutrals 
in war, it has been impressed upon me 
that the much-abused Rule of 1756 
stood for a principle which was not 
only strictly just, but wisely expedient. 
The gist of the rule was that the in- 
tervention of a neutral for the commer- 
cial benefit of a belligerent was as in- 
consistent with neutrality as it would 
be to help him with arms or men. The 
neutral was not to suffer; what he did 
habitually in peace was open to him in 
war—except the carriage of contraband 
and of cargoes hostile in ownership; 
but what was closed to him in peace 
it was contrary to neutrality to under- 
take in war for the belligerent’s ease- 
ment. If the States represented at The 
Hague would adopt a code of neutrality 
forbidding any enlargement of a neu- 
tral tonnage, in the carriage for a bel- 
ligerent, over that practised in peace; 
if they should agree concerning block- 
ade-running that not only are ship and 
cargo open to condemnation, but the 
crew to imprisonment, as engaged in 
belligerent service; if they would for- 
bid the extension of loans by neutral 
capitalists to Governments actually at 
war; if, even, they would re-establish 
the rule that an enemy’s property in a 
neutral ship is lawful prize; they 
would do a much better stroke for the 
world’s peace than by granting im- 
munity to the commerce of a belliger- 
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rent, which is the proposition before 
us. So far from an amelioration, this 
is an incentive to war by removing one 
of its evils, and that an evil which 
strikes the whole belligerent com- 
munity, not merely the navies and 
armies in the field. Removal, there- 
fore, is contrary to sound policy, and 
to an acknowledged experience that the 
more deadly and extensive in operation 
the instruments of war the less fre- 
The National Review. 
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quent and the shorter the appeal to 
arms. The capture of an enemy’s prop- 
erty at sea, when in process of commer- 
cial exchange, is a weapon of offen- 
sive war. The effects are unusually 
searching and extensive, because dis- 
tributed over the whole belligerent 
community; yet they are also among the 
most humane, because they act by loss 
of property while entailing little blood- 
shed. 
A. T. Mahan. 





TO KHARTOUM. 
BY SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. 


At Cairo one who has a further goal 
in view may be forgiven for fancying 
himself in a rather shabby banlieue of 
Paris or in a mediocre Brussels. In the 


background, hidden away in noisome 
festering alleys, and in the native ba- 
zaar—partly arranged for tourist con- 
sumption—there is the coloring of the 


East; but it is all debased and vul- 
garized, and foul with the scum of the 
Levant. As an Eastern city, it is no 
more than a pinchbeck imitation. As a 
city of gaiety or brightness, it is only 
tenth rate, and in the greed that looks 
out of its eyes it tells of its own degra- 
dation. In its jostling crowds, in its 
babel of mixed tongues, in the endless 
rogueries of its streets, in its eagerness 
to banish ali glimpses of light and airi- 
ness, and to build upon every available 
inch of space, it tells its own story. 
Standing as it does at the end of the 
West, and before the beginning of the 
East, it has no doubt its place in the 
general economy of things. Many 
think they like it, and fancy they see 
Egypt as they sit on the terrace of 
Shepheard’s Hotel; a few do find it 
pleasant enough as a place of residence 
but none in all the fermenting crowd 
would care to call Cairo his home. 
Doubtless it was much the same in the 
days of the Ptolemys, and will remain 


the same to the end of time. If it ever 
had an individuality of its own, it has 
long been botched, and patched, and 
painted out of all recognition. It is 
now a haggard beldame, bedizened 
with ribbons and rouge; and at the 
moment we were there its tawdry fin- 
ery was smirched by a leaden sky, a 
chilling north wind and a_ perpetual 
drizzle. 

Seven miles out, along the road con- 
structed in a week or two by the lordly 
extravagance of Ismail for the Em- 
press of the French in 1869, we reach 
the open stretches of the desert and the 
“Royal Site” of the Pyramids and the 
unsurpassed wonder of the Sphinx. 
But the tourists buzz about them like a 
swarm of flies; a crowd of Hebrew 
motorists do their best to vulgarize 
them; and a busy photographer takes 
them for the background of globe-trot- 
ters mounted on bedraggled camels. 

A night’s journey brings us to Luxor, 
where antiquity is still supreme, and 
does its best to mock the self-assertive- 
ness of the modern crowd. *But as we 
hurry through it, only Cook and his 
devotees are in evidence; the uni- 
formed hotel waiters thrust aside the 
native; even the temples seem to be 
debased into the vulgarity of an exhibi- 
tion, and they are dwarfed by a huge 
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new hotel. The breath of the wind that 
has blown across the desert—unchanged 
since time began—comes to us only if 
we seek it, and there are few who take 
the trouble todoso. To many of the pil- 
grims, Karank may be much; Thebes 
may be more than a name; but to most 
we fear the dominant question is which 
is the best hotel, and where is the tour- 
ist to find, with least trouble, and in 
combination with those amusements 
which are his soul’s paradise, a resting- 
place where he may most freely gossip 
about the friends and criticize the 
strangers whom he encounters in the 





mob. 

We want to press further afield with 
all the haste we may, and a dismal rail- 
way journey, dusty, crowded, ill-ar- 
ranged, carries us on past Assouan to 


Shellal. We transfer ourselves from 
the train, in which we have been 
cooped up till our very souls are 


crushed in dust, into the cool of a 
cloudless moonlight sky, on to a land- 
ing-place filled with a crowd as differ- 
ent as possible from that we left at 
Luxor. The bright electric lights of the 
little steamboat of the Soudan Govern- 
ment shine brilliantly, and seem to wel- 
come us to another world. We have 
left behind us the crowds at Assouan; 
the train has rumbled and groaned and 
creaked agonizingly over the few miles 
behind that goal of the ordinary tourist; 
and the little steamer receives a very 
attenuated band into its trim and well- 
arranged recesses. Those who are here 
mean business, and come for something 
else than to spend a week or two in la- 
borious idleness, and see what they are 
told they ought to see. Others there 
are who are making their way to Halfa 
by the mere luxurious means of the 
excursion steamers, who have no need 
to go post haste, and who have deserted 
—and wisely deserted—the railway af- 
ter Luxor. We shall see them again, 
and perhaps envy them their surround- 
ings. But from now the little company 
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is one that does not need, and does not 
seek, the help of tourist agents. 

It is almost a relief to find that the 
Government steamer contains nothing 
of what is thought to be “luxurious 
accommodation,” as understood by the 
tourist world. Clean, and sufficiently 
roomy cabins, furnished with that abso- 
lute simplicity which is the essential 
of comfort; an absence of all crowding; 
piain fare which satisfies, and does not 
cloy, the appetite; above all, quiet and 
rest from the eternal restless idleness 
of the tourist and the fussy assiduity 
of his touts—if these cannot satisfy us, 
we are hard to please. The steamer, 
with the barge or sandal lashed to its 
side, holds its way steadily during the 
night—and, strangely enough, the in- 
stinctive skill of the rais seems to be 
able to steer her without aid even from 
the moon. It would be difficult to re- 
sist the invitation of the early dawn 
to come out on deck, and when we 
emerge from our cabins to get the first 
breath of air, and to taste the delights 
of matutinal tobacco, we are gliding 
through the desert with a little fringe 
of green on either side; an occasional 
temple looking grimly out upon the 
river; lines of date palms to mark the 
course of the stream, which seems oc- 
casionally to swell into the proportions 
of a lake; and before we have gune 
many miles we are in the midst of bare 
rocky hills, which sometimes skirt the 
bank and give the Nile almost the as- 
pect of a Scottish rock-bound loch. The 
familiar strings of camels disappear, 
and in their place we see the brightly 
mantled figures on donkey-back, pick- 
ing their way lightly and easily over 
what seem from the vessel’s deck to be 
impassable masses of rock. But one 
thing is always in evidence. The na- 
tive hardly turns his head to look at 
the passing steamboat. He has become 
accustomed to the strange and uncouth 
monster that has penetrated into his 
grim rock and desert of yellow sand— 
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penetrated into them, but left their 
spirit untouched—and his Eastern sense 
of dignity would feel itself debased if 
he allowed any symptom of curiosity 
or wonder to appear. As often as not 
he disappears behind an intervening 
rock as our boat glides by, and does not 
pause even for the few moments that 
would be spared by a bargee on the 
Thames to stare at the passing of an 
excursion steamer. 

We have an awning to ward off the 
sun. The wind is still from the north, 
which makes the air retain its nip, al- 
though, as it is a following wind for 
us, it is refreshing only and not chilly. 
The Nile has not yet learned, and we 
have had time to forget, the degrada- 
tion of barrages and garish hotels and 
the snort of the railway engine. We 
are becoming familiar with its wide 
expanses, and the influence of its broad 
waters and its immeasurable setting 
of yellow desert sand is working into 
our blood. Surpassing, in its marvel- 
lous dignity, even the greatness of the 
unequalled works of man that have 
gathered along its course, the mightiest 
and strangest river on the globe is ex- 
erting its regal sovereignty over us. 
And so we creep on, a small speck on 
its broad bosom, past the fortified 
heights of Korusko, and past the won- 
ders of Abou Simbel, for all that day 
and for another night, until at break- 
fast-time on the third day we see the 
minarets of the mosque at Halfa and 
its bright fringe of colored buildings 
edging the bank on our left. We draw 
up alongside its sloping shore; a promis- 
cuous crowd of Arabs in blue galabe- 
ahs seem to stir into a little life as we 
approach. A string of camels, kneeling 
in a cluster close by, crane their necks 
and snarl; a few uniformed police come 
to inspect us; and walking across the 
plank that serves for a gangway, we 
are soon in the lively streets of Wadi 
Halfa. There is no excitement at our 
arrival—not so much as would greet the 
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arrival of a boatload of excursionists at 
Margate; here and there an Arab is 
quietly bowing and kneeling on the 
ground at prayer, undisturbed by our 
approach; a few children tumble about, 
as happy as butterflies, on the slopes; 
and here we are at what less than a 
decade ago was the outpost of civil- 
ized occupation, subject to ever-recur- 
ring raids by the Khalifa’s dervishes. 
Not ten years ago, as was recalled to 
us by one of those concerned, the Eng- 
lish garrison had just finished a polo 
mateh when a horde of dervishes 
rushed the town. Had they been there 
an hour earlier, every officer in the 
place would have been at their mercy. 

The train is not due to leave for some 
hours, and we have time to wander a 
little through the streets of Wadi 
Halfa. Fortunately the tourist is not 
much in evidence, and the Arab dealers 
have something else to do than to pes- 
ter us with the trash which seems to 
have an irresistible attraction for the 
travelling Briton, but for which the 
use is undiscoverable by any sane man. 
They hardly trouble to stare at us as 
we pass through their busy groups, and 
the laborers at the Sakyahs heed us as 
little as do the patient oxen that look 
as if they had been at their weary task 
since the days of the Pharaohs. The 
yard before the station is tenanted by a 
squatting crowd of Arab matrons, 
copiously swathed, and only the ap- 
pearance of a kodak has the effect of 
making them suddenly vaanish from an 
instinctive dread of the evil eye. 

By and by the train is ready. Bach 
compartment has the names of its oc- 
cupants written on the card inserted in 
its door; no traveller goes beyond this 
point whose name and destination are 
not known. The Government railway is 
under good management, and were it 
not for the dread of the inevitable and 
penetrating sand, which even closed 
windows cannot withstand, the sleeping 
and dining-cars are models which we 
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might well envy in England. Crowding 
would be intolerable in the heat, and 
we have each ample space; and to pre- 
serve us against the glare of the sun, 
there is a sort of wooden hood over 
each carriage, with an air space be- 
tween it and the roof. The mails and 
the luggage are soon disposed of, and 
presently we are trundling smoothly 
and luxuriously across the desert—to 
accomplish in some _ six-and-twenty 
hours what, only a decade ago, was a 
toilsome camel journey of ten days, 
along a route that had been traversed 
in such guise long before history began. 

It is surprising how soon we grow 
accustomed to our new conditions, and 
accept them as a matter of course. For 
all we might know, the train might 
have been passing over these sandy 
tracts for generations, and the strings 
of camels that now and then show 
themselves might be pictures out of 
some book of travels of another age. 
They look as unconscious of our ex- 
istence as if we and they belonged to 
different worlds. We stop at an occa- 
sional station, where two or three rough 
wooden shanties show signs of life. 
Only very rarely does any station 
building actually exist. The train pulls 
up. ’ The oecupants of the huts transact 
what business they have; a horseman 
or two gallop up from some neighbor- 
ing village and give or receive some 
message. The engine takes in a lit- 
tle water, and we are off again 
across the endless sand, whose monot- 
ony is broken only by an occasional 
mirage. The Atbara, Berber, Shendy— 
at all these there are abundant signs 
of life. The inspector and some of his 
officials, a medical officer or two, a few 
railway or telegraph constructors—all 
these, surrounded by a motley crowd of 
Arabs of every age, have gathered 
from a wide circuit to meet the train. 
Its arrival is one of the events of the 
week, and we can imagine what it is 
to these sun-tanned and khaki-clad sen- 
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tinels of Empire to watch the incursion 
of fresh faces flitting past the scene of 
their lonely labor. The look of patient 
watchfulness in their eyes, the strain 
of muscle in their lithe figures, the 
quiet decision of their tones—all tell us 
something of what their life must be. 
It is there we begin to read the inward 
ineaning and interest of the Soudan. 
There we learn the story of the fight 
that is now being waged with the des- 
ert as month by month and year by 
year goes by—a fight that needs as 
much courage and even more patient 
endurance than an Atbara or an Om- 
durman. The desert is a giant com- 
batant, immeasurably cruel, but his re- 
sistance is being slowly and yet stead- 
ily sapped by heroes of whom no Ga- 
zette contains a record. 

On we go till we touch the Nile 
again, and try in our luxurious ease to 
fancy what the sight of these waters 
must have been to those who had 
trudged wearily over the desert track 
in days that are only just gone by. It 
is late on the afterneon of the second 
day that we catch sight of some of the 
buildings of Khartoum North, and we 
are presently steaming into what is the 
really European station of the capital 
of the Soudan. 

We glide into the station Tnuch as we 
might come into any ordinary provin- 
cial terminus on an English line. But 
the company that greets us has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. There 
is a small contingent from the hotels of 
the town; a bigger group of traders 
who have to meet consignments; a mot- 
ley pack of Arab porters, and a fatigue 
party from a Sudanese regiment, sent 
to meet some young Bimbashis come 
to join, or rejoin, their battalion. We 
are soon in the efficient charge of an 
A.D.C. from the palace, and in a few 
minutes have got our luggage, have de- 
scended the steps from the station, and 
are on board the launch that carries 
us across the ‘Nile. Amidst the rich 
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colors of a January sunset of Khar- 
toum, we cross the river to the steps of 
the palace, which rises white and 
stately on the opposite bank. 

In front of the palace there is a 
massive embankment of solid masonry 
crowned by a balustrade. A staircase 
leads up to the esplanade which runs 
past the facade of the building, and 
will soon extend for some two miles 
along the river front. It is bordered 
by an avenue of trees, and even now, 
when it is only completed for about 
half a mile, it gives dignity to the river 
front, and will soon form a splendid 
drive along the whole town, stretching 
down to Mukran Point, where the Blue 
and the White Nile join. Across the 
esplanade we pass through the broad 
archway that serves as entrance to the 
palace and-into the garden which lies, 
fresh and green, between the two 


wings that form the facade of the pal- 
ace toward the land, and stretches 
away for acres in a mass of luxuriant 


foliage and brilliant color. The stars 
are already bright in the deep blue of 
a cloudless sky, and as we ascend the 
broad staircase that leads to the portico 
on the first floor, the music of an Eng- 
lish hymn, issuing from the open win- 
dows of the chapel, is the only sound 
that strikes the ear. We have left be- 
hind the glare and dust of these long 
hours in the desert, the noise of the 
train and the bustle of the station; we 
have passed out of the quick current 
of the Nile, and the white sails of the 
feluccas flitting about on her bosom, 
and here we are in the most peaceful of 
quiet and stately surroundings, and 
in the perfect stillness of an African 
twilight with the coloring of a gor- 
geous sunset deepening amongst the 
trees. The pure white walls of the 
palace seem to fold the garden from the 
glare of the sunlight that we have left 
outside. 

Of the inner life within these walls. 
and of the gracious kindliness and hos- 
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pitality that there reign, we have noth- 
ing to say. To describe it would be 
to repay but scurvily the warmth of the 
welcome that it extends to its guests. 
It is on the life of Khartoum, and its 
busy hive of workers, that we propose 
to dwell. It is no place for the idle 
tourist, and does not cater for his 
tastes. A few hours’ stay will suffice 
for him. He will find there no amuse- 
ments to help him to pass the days. 
If he interrupts work, he will find him- 
self—if he has perception enough to 
see it—no welcome guest. An hour or 
two will take him through all its streets 
and show him all its principal build- 
ings. No dragomans thrust their serv- 
ices upon him; he will find no ancient 
monuments to persuade him that his 
idle wanderings are making him an 
adept in prehistoric lore. Even if he 
wishes to indulge his favorite pastime 
of haggling with native dealers, he 
must seek them out—they will not force 
themselves upon him. It is only to 
those who let themselves be absorbed 
in the busy life of the place, and who 
are allowed to feel the pulse of the 
throbbing activity that is training it 
back to prosperity after a nightmare of 
Fire and Blood, that the inner and sur- 
passing interest of the place will be re- 
vealed. 

With the dawn next morning the 
beat of the hammer, and the smoke of 
a dozen workshops rising across the 
Nile, reveal to us the restless life of 
Khartoum North, with its’ teeming in- 
dustry and its busy hives of skilfully 
directed -work. Already the river is 
crowded with all sorts of craft—the 
dredgers, the cargo steamers, the quick- 
moving launches, and amongst them 
all the swelling sails of the native 
feluccas, built on a pattern perfected 
by thousands of years of experience, 
drifting along with haughty and su- 
preme indifference amidst all the appli- 
ances of modern mechanism. Starting 
before the sun is well up, and in all 
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the fresh crispness of a keen north 
wind, we drop down stream to the 
junction of the White and Blue Nile, 
and draw up on the sloping shore of 
Omdurman, passing through the swirl- 
ing currents where the blue and yellow 
waters of the two branches run in par- 
allel, but sharply distinguished, streams 
for some distance before their colors 
mingle in a tawny brown. Our ponies 
are waiting for us on the shelving sand, 
and in a few minutes we are amongst 
the wide-stretching mud houses of 
what was once in population, and still 
is in extent, the largest town in Africa, 
stretching in shapeless and untidy ir- 
regularity for some four miles across 
in the direction of the battlefield of 
Kerreri. It is now little else than a 
vast wilderness of crumbling mud 


ruins; but let it be remembered that to 
the unpractised eye it is not always 
easy to tell when a mud house is ruined 
and when it is the abode of a thriving 
household. In a Sudanese township no 


house is ever repaired. When it crum- 
bles too far for convenient residence it 
is deserted, and its substitute rises, 
as a sort of excrescence from the dust, 
on another site. A house in Omdurman 
boasts of no windows. It is hard to 
tell which part of it is the abode of hu- 
man beings, and which shelters the 
goats and the fowls. Its roof is noth- 
ing but an untidy layer of matted 
straw, where the kids dispute with 
hens and chickens a scanty subsistence, 
and where pariah dogs are playing pro- 
miscuously with little mahogany-col- 
ored infants. It is only when we pen- 
etrate into the recesses of the irregular 
intervals between the huts—which it 
would give a wrong impression to call 
roads—that we find ourselves amongst 
the booths that constitute the Omdur- 
man bazaar, where teeming life, and 
full heaps of grain and flour spread 
with seeming carelessness upon the 
sandy soil, tell of the rapid growth of 
returning prosperity. Busy fingers 
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under the shadow of light awnings are 
weaving and driving the shuttle. Bar- 
gains are being driven, well-to-do mer- 
chants are superintending their wares, 
and cheerful faces tell a story that 
finds its dramatic climax when we 
think of the scenes that were enacted 
amidst this shadow and sunlight only 
ten years ago. We are watching the 
oddly assorted crowd, and striving to 
penetrate into the life that is teeming 
amidst the shadows of the booths, 
when we are startled by the rattle of 
the steam tramway that already runs. 
along the whole length of Omdurman, 
and feeds its busy activity. 

The Mudir has met us, and shows us 
in a few words what his pians of im- 
provement are; and after lingering for 
a time to watch the busy crowd and to 
visit the camel market, we pass to 
what are now historical memorials. 
The prison which was so lately the 
scene of many a long-drawn tragedy 
is now a crumbling ruin. The dome of 
the Mahdi’s tomb rises, a broken frag- 
ment, not far off; and on the opposite 
side of the road, the house of the 
Khalifa still stands, well preserved, in 
close proximity to the arsenal, and the 
Beit el Mal (or Treasury), where the 
grim remains of his carriages—flimsy 
and gaudily painted creations of some 
Paris coachbuilder—stand crumbling 
into decay. One of them had been Gor- 
don’s carriage—converted later, like his 
steamboat, to the Khalifa’s use. We 
see the little courtyard where the 
Khalifa sat for summary judgment, 
moving from one side to the other for 
shelter from the full rays of an Omdur- 
man sun; the spot where Slatin hung 
in attendance, and the upper chamber 
—the only double-storied building in the 
vast extent of Omdurman, and the only 
one that boasted glazed windows— 
from which the Khalifa could watch 
unobserved what passed in the great 
square close by—the square of the 
Mosque, where he preached to his vast 
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armies of their coming triumph and 
the speedy downfall of the infidel. The 
square now stretches in a vast expanse 
before us, and serves as a parade- 
ground for the Sudanese regiments, 
which number in their ranks many who 
fought against us at Omdurman, and 
who are glad to forget the memories 
of those years of ruthless cruelty and 
oppression at the hands of the Khalifa 
and his Baggara fellow-tribesmen. 

There is more than enough in Omdur- 
man itself to occupy days of watchful 
observation, even under such quick and 
efficient guidance as is given us by 
those in whose hands its administration 
now lies. It needs another day to see 
the battlefield, and to follow the for- 
tunes of that September day in 1898 
when the yoke of Dervish cruelty was 
broken, and a new era arose for a land 
that had groaned under a bloody tyr- 
anny for sixteen years. The battle has 
been too often described by hands fully 
competent for the task, to permit a 
layman to essay the task once more; 
but it is much to traverse the battle- 
field in the company of those who took 
part in the fight, and who can recount 
those slight and almost unnoticed in- 
cidents that help us to picture the 
scene when these vast plains were 
black with the Dervish hosts, and who 
can describe, from personal recollection, 
the passing impressions of each phase 
of the struggle and the wavering for- 
tunes of the day. The final triumph 
would not have been what it was, had 
there not been risks to be run, and 
moments when success seemed almost 
impossible. The story is none the less 
thrilling because it is told with abso- 
lute simplicity, no tawdriness of super- 
fluous exaggeration, and no belittling 
of a foe who, with all his ruthless 
cruelty, was unquestionably superbly 
brave. 

But Omdurman with all its bloody 
memories, all its innumerable symptoms 
of recovered prosperity, and all the 
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cheery happiness that emerges in the 
faces of the crowd who have so quickly 
renewed the brightness and elasticity 
of spirit that years of oppression could 
not wholly crush, is yet but one half 
of the picture. Already it has its 
schools, its tramway, its ferries, and its 
market-places, and a few years more 
will see it a flourishing native town, 
facing the more sumptuous city of 
Khartoum, on the opposite bank. But, 
after all, it is in Khartoum itself—left 
ten years ago little but a heap of ruins 
by the vanquished tyrant—that the 
central work of the great regeneration 
is being evolved. 

We have already attempted to de- 
scribe the palace, built on the site of 
that occupied by Gordon, of which only 
the ruins remained, and surrounded by 
the garden with the trees and roses 
which he planted and lovingly tended. 
Erected by the efficient hands of the 
Royal Engineers, it is a fitting monu- 
ment to his memory, and a little in 
front of its garden gate stands the 
statue of Gordon on camel-back, which 
is one of the few ornaments of the 
town. During our stay there, the an- 
niversary of Gordon’s death occurred, 
and a simple wreath was laid upon the 
statue, where in the early dawn an 
Arab woman was found reciting her 
prayers. As Khartoum grows, the pal- 
ace and its gardens will continue to 
enshrine the memory of the foremost 
name in her history, and it was a happy 
foresight which gave it ample space 
and adequate dignity to serve as a 
stately monument. At present it is the 
centre of all that busy life, and fitly 
typifies the calm repose which can be 
combined with the energy of a benef- 
icent rule. Outside its gates the town is 
arranged, according to a happy inspira- 
tion of Lord Kitchener’s, in the form 
of the Union Jack. It was no unmixed 
evil that the former town was left a 
shapeless ruin by the Khalifa; it left 
a freer hand to those who had to plan 
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a stately capital for the vast country 
which we have made it our business 
to reclaim after its dark night of mis- 
ery and oppression. Broad streets 
stretch in every direction, rendering 
impossible for ever the cramped and 
crooked lanes which are constant fea- 
tures of the Eastern town, and already 
they are ornamented by avenues of 
trees and skirted by some massive 
buildings. The market-place, one or 
two banks, the Courts of Justice, a few 
most unimposing shops, a new hotel, 
and some more than respectably built 
villas are visible; and further on a 
straight, broad road leads out to the 
desert, where in the far distance are 
seen two or three handsome barrack 
buildings, the circle of forts that guards 
the town, and the ample parade 
grounds and shooting ranges which are 
fully occupied from early morning by 
the British, the Egyptian, and the Su- 
danese regiments. Room has been 
found, further on, for a golf course, 
and a racecourse, and as far as the eye 
can reach there are a few native vil- 
lages dotted over the expanse of sand 
that stretches out to the spreading tree, 
some three or four miles distant, which 
Gordon was wont to make the object 
of his evening ride, and where he 
watched from the bank of the White 
Nile the road by which his enemy might 
advance. Prisons and hospitals, public 
latrines, and a big range of buildings 
for the disposal of sewage, all have 
their place in the horizon, and, with a 
pardonable pride, the extraordinary 
economy in their erection is explained 
to us. Some day, perhaps not distant, 
when the Sudan has the means of stor- 
ing some of the wealth of the full Nile, 
the arid plain will be green, and the 
desert will rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Meanwhile, it is only near the 
river bank that the eye is refreshed 
with glimpses of rich green. As we 
look back upon the town after a ride 
across the sand we see the white walls 
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of the palace, and the tall minarets of 
the mosque and of the Coptic church, 
dominating the other buildings of the 
town. The chief impression is that of 
the ample space over which the rapidly 
growing capital may spread its arms. 

Coming back to the river front, we 
can follow the esplanade upwards and 
downwards from the palace. Towards 
the left it rums past the War Office, 
with its tree-bordered parade ground in 
front; then past a row of trim gardens 
in which stand the various offices with 
the official residences; a well-shaded 
and well-stocked Zoological Garden, the 
Grand Hotel, and a wilderness of well- 
irrigated fields which will soon be en- 
croached upon by buildings and facto- 
ries, as far as Mukran Point, where 
Gordon’s ruined fort is fast being sub- 
merged in the waters of the Nile, at 
the point where the White and the Blue 
Nile join. We look across to a green 
island, as yet untouched by the builder, 
where no very bold imagination sees 
the future residential quarter of Khar- 
toum—which will be to it what the 
Ghezira is to Cairo, and which even in 
the heat of summer will be refreshed by 
the river breeze. Following the Blue 
Nile upwards from the palace, we pass 
the ample Public Works Department, 
the Austrian Mission, the Club, and a 
long row of villas, each nestling in a 
rich garden, and shaded by a forest of 
date palms; the long cool verandahs of 
the Military Hospital; and before we 
reach the English barracks we pass the 
massive buildings of Gordon College. 
If English enterprise and unselfish la- 
bor had done no more than this, we 
have enough to detain us here for more 
than a passing hour. 

In the early days of our occupation, 
before land had, by the very success 
of British administration, reached its 
present prohibitive value, ample ground 
was assigned for the future expansion 
of the college, and all round its walls 
there stretch many acres of well-cul- 
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tivated experimental farm land and 
flourishing gardens. Nothing in Khar- 
toum is cramped or shabby: even where 
expedients for immediate needs have 
had to be hastily devised, they are all 
on an ample seale. The building itself 
is an imposing mass of dark red brick 
flanked by square towers. We enter 
by a broad staircase into a spacious 
hall, and find ourselves within the por- 
tals of the institution which is destined 
to be the main instrument in the re- 
generation of the Sudan. 

To many home-staying Englishmen 
the Gordon College at Khartoum is 
nothing more than a name. They have 
heard it spoken of, but continue to re- 
gard it as only a vague aspiration—a 
scheme that floated for a time on Gor- 
don’s name, but which neither had, nor 
was ever intended to take, actual shape 
and become a living reality. ‘ It is the 
name which first occurs to them in 
trying to recall a few of their very 
vague recollections of the place at all; 
but, with the serene complacency of 
ignorance and apathy, they think that 
they have done all that can be expected 
in remembering that some such scheme 
was talked about: and now, in our own 
experience, their first question often is, 
“This college that was planned in mem- 
ory of Gordon, has it any real existence, 
and is there any possibility that it will 
ever do any work worthy of the 
name?” To such inquiries we would 
be cautious of giving the advice to go 
and see. In the first place, casual vis- 
itors are apt to be a nuisance, and they 
are already quite sufficiently numerous 
for the busy workers of Khartoum. 
Besides this, it is an easy thing to wan- 
der through class-rooms and stare at 
students and teachers: it is quite an- 
other thing to be able to take a rational 
and adequate measure of educational 
work. We speak not without experi- 
ence, and we are convinced that his 
day’s work has no more dreary and un- 
profitable hour for the teacher than 
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that during which he must conduct 
through his class-rooms visitors igno- 
rant of the real marks of sound teach- 
ing, and atoning for their ignorance by 
a dreary iteration of superlatives of 
admiration—generally based upon abso- 
lutely insignificant details. The true 
methods of educational inspection are 
not learned in a day, and such visitors 
would really be wiser if they would be 
content to listen to those who know, 
and refrain from trespassing on the 
busy hours of a working day. 

The equipments of the college are ad- 
mirable, and might in many respects 
compare favorably with the ambitious 
schemes of our own Local Education 
Authorities, the costliness of which the 
long-suffering ratepayers have reason 
to know. The range of the instruc- 
tion in the college is necessarily 
more varied—one may even say more 
miscellaneous—than we would find 
at home, where educational work 
is necessarily more _ divided. It 


may be possible to detect signs of 
haste, compelled by the multifarious 
and imperative needs of the country. 
The teacher has often to combine the 
functions of an inquirer into the undis- 
covered possibilities of the country, and 


of an expounder, to learners whose 
brains have only just received the first 
impress of intellectual training, of the 
simplest natural laws. None knows 
better than those in charge of the col- 
lege that for sound technical work a 
considerable foundation of general in- 
tellectual training is a necessary pre- 
liminary, and none regrets more than 
they that the imperious demand for 
more or less trained capacity in the 
service of the country tempts the stu- 
denis away before that foundation has 
been securely laid. To the skilled eye, 
what is astonishing is how much has 
been accomplished in a task carried on 
in multifarious directions and under 
hard conditions. It comprises primary 
classes, classes for training teachers, 
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classes for training Government em- 
ployees, classes for native magistrates, 
classes which are to serve as a Sand- 
hurst for native officers of Sudanese 
regiments; and, above and beyond all 
these, workshops of engineering and of 
carpentering, electrical laboratories, and 
a school of biological research which 
has done wonders for the health and 
sanitation of Khartoum, and which has 
confident hopes of conquering the 
scourges that gave to the Sudan that 
guise of a destructive monster against 
whose terrors the white worker fought 
in vain. We pass through the cool and 
spacious corridors, and view the busy 
class-rooms and workshops; we see the 
students at work and at play, with all 
the orderly fashioned methods of an 
English college; we watch their pride 
in their institution and visit the well- 
arranged dining-halls and dormitories, 
and it becomes well nigh impossible to 
realize what was the régime on this 
very site not ten years ago! Verily a 
miracle of faith, of earnest purpose, 
of wide fostering care, of untiring 
energy lies before us. And _ there 
is no burdened ratepayer to support 
it all. Here, most emphatically, 
the coat has been cut according 
to the cloth. But means have been 
dexterously adapted to the ends, all the 
funds available have been husbanded 
and applied with an infinitude of pa- 
tience and of ingenuity. Generous do- 
nors have not been wanting, and their 
generosity has been tempted to be elas- 
tic by the palpable results achieved by 
their opportune help. The Wellcome 
Laboratory alone—the gift of a gen- 
erous American—has earned the lasting 
gratitude of Khartoum, and the appeal 
tor further aid, which might well 
loosen the purse-strings of those who 
wish to encourage the mission work of 
science where its fruit will ripen 
quickly, can with good reason base it- 
self on a proud record of resources ad- 
mirably applied. 
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Here we have the seed plot of the 
Sudan’s prosperity, full of rich promise 
for the growth and happiness of her 
people. We might dwell on it in fuller 
detail, and show how it manages not 
merely to follow older pioneers, but toe 
adapt its ‘methods to the unfamiliar 
conditions of the country with a quick- 
ness of insight that is remarkable. But 
those most intimately connected with it 
would be the foremost to declare that 
the first condition of its success is the 
hearty sympathy and encouragement 
of the ruling authority. And this is 
precisely what struck us as the most 
remarkable feature of Sudanese admin- 
istration. 

That we at home, with ample re- 
sources, with abundant leisure, with 
the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions, with every stimulus of competi- 
tion from foreign countries, and with a 
teeming population of those who are 
eager to teach, should give keen atten- 
tion to the requirements of education, 
is hardly matter of surprise. The men 
of action amongst us acquiesce in the 
necessity of such work, but they leave 
it to experts to carry it on. But it is 
another matter for a small and over- 
strained body of men, young in years 
as we reckon age, whose muscles are 
tightened by a life of keen and strenu- 
ous action; whose attention is claimed 
ceaselessly by the imperious demands 
of organization, of police, of daily drill; 
who have to turn from one sphere of 
multifarious energy to another with be- 
wildering rapidity; who have to keep 
themselves taut at once in sinew, in 
nerve, and in brain, for the needs of ac- 
tive life, to co-operate as effectively as 
they do in this work. That they should 
recognize the need of theoretic training, 
should be alive to the urgency of educa- 
tional system, and should cultivate 
a quick sympathy with educational 
aims, is something infinitely surprising. 
Would it be unnatural if, leading the 
lives they do, hurried from post to post, 
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called upon, with such faculties as they 
possess, to assume grave responsibility, 
to execute promptly and decisively 
heavy duties, and, it may be, to involve 
themselves in countless risks to life and 
health, they should be somewhat impa- 
tient of theories, and inclined to min- 
imize the importance of educational ef- 
fort? It is precisely their merit that 
they show no symptom of that pedantry 
which we count the usual characteristic 
of the man of theories and systems, but 
which the man of action is only too apt 
to adopt in an inverted form. To any 
one who can weigh the situation, it is 
Mo small achievement. 

This is indeed one of the features 
that give special interest to that group 
of young and vigorous men who are 
gathered round Sir Reginald Wingate, 
and under his supervision are carrying 
on a work of which their countrymen 
may well be proud. He must be sin- 
gularly incapable of enthusiasm who 
fails to be stirred by that work and its 
surroundings. Behind it all there 
stands in the background the memory 
of Gordon, sanctifying the efforts of 
to-day by associations in which rever- 
ence and pathos play an equal part. 
Amidst the sunshine, in the busy active 
swirl of life to-day, amongst the trees 
he planted and amongst the people that 
he loved, his personality is not, and 
never will be, forgotten. But regrets 
do not drown the hopes and the enthu- 
siasm of to-day. 

Here is one figure that conspicuously 
typifies the present and the past—the 
Baron Rudolph von Slatin, Inspector- 
General of the Sudan. His unique ex- 
perience of the Sudan is of invaluable 
use to the Sirdar, and his personality 
is one that stirs the imagination as few 
could. It is hard to think that one in 
whom alert energy and all the buoy- 
ancy of youthful vigor are so conspic- 
uous has passed through experiences 
such as have fallen probably to no 
other living man, and which, even in 
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the most marvelous pages of history, it 
would be hard to parallel. We think of 
those twelve long years of captivity, of 
alternate hope and disappointment, of 
appalling risks and ever-threatening 
death and torture, sustained only by in- 
domitable pluck and never-failing hu- 
mor, and we can scarcely bring our- 
selves to realize that this courteous, 
energetic, unassuming cosmopolitan, 
who has done and is doing such stal- 
wart service to England, is the very 
man whose strange adventures we have 
read. As chance would have it, we 
were introduced to him on the very 
spot where Gordon fell; and if the 
meeting stirs some thoughts of sadness, 
Slatin Pasha is not the man to allow 
the grim tragedy of his past experiences 
to check the energy of his work and 
the alert hopefulness with which he 
inspires others. The Sirdar and he are 
the centres of a right vigorous band, 
composed of men carefully selected, 
who have known how to catch the con- 
tagion of their energy. The climate is 
smiling and delightful now; its grim 
deadliness is known to those who have 
to stay the long summer through, when 
visitors have fled, and when the ther- 
mometer stands at 120 in the shade, 
and the air is darkened by the sand- 
storm and humid with malarial breezes, 
Cheerful and contented as the people 
are, there are possible disorders to be 
faced, risks which have been run and 
must be run again—risks without 
which nothing great could be accom- 
plished, but of which little must be 
said. Endless local and family disputes, 
knotted into hopeless entanglement, 
have to be patiently unravelled, so that 
vague claims may be settled, and law 
and order take the place of broils and 
family feuds. Difficult negotiations 
must be carried on, with endless pos- 
sibilities of error, where no individual 
glory is to be won, but where ungrudg- 
ing and combined effort may possibly 
work its way to a settlement. Efficient: 
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means have been taken to guard 
against any revival of the grim terror 
that harried the land only a few years 
ago. All these have to be faced—faced 
by unfailing fortitude, by ungrudging 
labor, by unslacking energy, by a tact- 
fulness and discretion which men well 
selected as these are imbibe by a sort 
of instinct from the example of their 
seniors. Under their care and guar- 
dianship, protected by the dangers they 
incur, the wealth of the country is 
growing by leaps and bounds. The la- 
borers have work in plenty, and are 
tasting a prosperity they never knew 
before. In place of the ruins a hand- 
some town is spreading week by week 
out into the desert. New enterprises 
are started, and Greek and Levantine 
storekeepers are battening on our la- 
bor and growing rich by speculations 
which our rule has made possible. It 
is a strange and somewhat depressing 
experience to find that it is left to these 
alien races to reap the rich harvest that 
has been opened by our arms and by 
our genius for administration; and that 
British enterprise has not even shown 
itself most quick or adaptable to sup- 
ply the enormous engineering plant 
which the needs of the country de- 
mand, and which has often to be ob- 
tained from Belgian and Swiss en- 
gineering firms. From all the rewards 
of trade and speculation the band of 
civil and military officers is rigidly ex- 
cluded by a self-denying ordinance; no 
one in public office can hold any land, 
or possess any personal interest in spec- 
ulative enterprises. -One ambition and 
one alone is theirs. It is to vie 
with one another in selection for 
the hardest and the most risky duty, 
to strive who shall be chosen for dis- 
tant and outlying posts, where the bur- 
den of personal responsibility is the 
heaviest. 

As surely as the Nile swells her 
waters in due season, and as surely as 
well-planned irrigation schemes bring 
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fertility in their train, so surely will 
this keen and enthusiastic work issue 
in rich future hereafter. Long after 
the band of workers who are now 
spending themselves in this toil have 
passed from her boundaries, and their 
names are perhaps forgotten, the pros- 
perity of the Sudan will be pointed to 
as one of the greatest achievements of 
our Empire. Order will be surely es- 
tablished; memory of war will die out; 
vast tracts of desert will blossom into 
cultivation; education will advance 
with an advancing State, and will be 
taken as a matter of course, about 
whose early beginnings no one will then 
trouble himself; wealth will grow, and 
fortunes will be amassed out of the re- 
generated land. The fruits will not be 
to the toilers of to-day. Their very 
bames may be forgotten, and they may 
end their labors in some distant out- 
post, victims to malaria, worn out by 
one or other of the scourges that the 
Sudan keeps in store, or falling in some 
obscure skirmish on the borders. But 
they have the joy now of abounding 
energy, physical and mental; of un- 
daunted enterprise; of intelligence ever 
on the alert; of high spirits and never- 
failing good-comradeship; and, above 
all, of generous ambition and of vivify- 
ing hope. Sunk in our old routine, pur- 
blind in our narrow circle, snarling in 
our petty spites and bickerings and 
jealousies, and absorbed in our paro- 
chial broils, we may well envy their 
life. To be in their company is a priv- 
ilege, because their hopeful buoyancy 
is infectious; and in the happy hos- 
pitality of the season when their cli- 
mate is perfection, they force us to for- 
get those lonely summer months when 
no one lingers in the Sudan except 
those whom duty binds to it. 

Nor is this happy impression confined 
to Khartoum itself. It was our priv- 
ilege, under singularly happy condi- 
tions, to see many of the surrounding 
villages and townships, and the sight 
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was strangely picturesque and interest- 
ing. We accompanied a visitation of 
the Sirdar, and it required no knowl- 
edge of Arabic and no previous ac- 
quaintance with the country to observe 
how cordial was the welcome which 
awaited him. There was none of the 
usual silent and distant greeting pe- 
culiar to the Bast. Before our steamer 
touched at each point, flags were vis- 
ible miles away, and long lines of pa- 
tient watchers awaited our approach. 
Picturesque troops of camels and horse- 
men lined the bank, and crowds 
grouped themselves round with smiling 
faces and shrill cries—but always with 
that instinctive observance of dispari- 
ties of rank that prevented any jostling 
or crowding, and evinced a race in- 
stinctively adapted to orderly govern- 
ment. The greetings were of no formal 
kind; groups gathered round for eager 
talk, broken by laughter and smiles as 
some repartee struck them, and punctu- 
ated by repeated handshakes of which 
the energy told of cordial feeling. 
Dances were performed; the children 
clustered round in perfectly free and 
confident sociality; and when we parted 
it was with no solemn bows and 
obeisances, but with the bright friend- 
liness of the greetings of an English 
market-day, lacking only any tincture 
of failing courtesy or of obtrusive fa- 
miliarity which might have been pres- 
ent there. The Sheikhs appeared in 
their robes of honor; and in their greet- 
ings even a superficial observer could 
see the heartiness of cordial gratitude— 
none of the obsequiousness of timid 
subjection. The Arab can scarcely be 
other than dignified, even if he be 
sorely tried; but he can show moods 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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that are the reverse of cordial. To our 
thinking our hosts in these visitations 
were models alike of dignity and cor- 
diality. 

It is none of our purpose to give our 
itinerary, to discuss the schemes which 
were explained to us, or to record the 
conversations at which we were pres- 
ent. We should not unlikely fall into 
error in the attempt, even if we did 
not in that attempt transgress the laws 
of hospitality. We can only recount 
the impression left on us—of unselfish 
and zealous labor, of restless energy 
and eminent administrative achieve- 
ment, of settled peace and happiness, 
and of abundant promise of prosperity. 
However their own countrymen at 
home, in the preoccupation of the 
squabbles of the hour, may neglect or 
disparage their work, these pioneers 
have at least earned the cordial grat- 
itude and warm affection of those 
most concerned. 

The time comes when our too short 
visit must close. We leave the bright 
sun and genial companionship of Khar- 
toum and her garrison with deep regret, 
and drop down by train and boat to 
Assouan. We confess it was with some 
feeling of depression that, after this at- 
mosphere of overflowed energy and 
high-strung effort, we found ourselves 
again amidst the crowds of idle tour- 
ists busied only at finding some con- 
trivance to get through the weary idle- 
ness of life in a fashionable hotel. We 
cannot pass too quickly for our own in- 
clination through these comparatively 
listless scenes. We wish to carry home 
to England unimpaired the fresh 
impressions of our trip to Khar- 
toum. 








Talbot, approaching with the caution 
of an angler, had made no sound, and 
thus for a minute he was able to medi- 
tate on his discovery without betraying 
his presence. <A minute is not a long 
period, but to an active mind it gives 
adequate time for the re-adjustment 
of ideas, and Talbot, as he watched her, 
found it long enough to wipe from the 
slate of memory the various reflections 
and determinations that had been in- 
scribed thereon earlier in the day. 
They were now clearly no longer neces- 
sary. Having decided this point he 
spoke, “History repeats itself.” 
Cicely started as he stepped down the 
bank and made her a low bow, in 
which chivalrous inclination lurked a 
certain irony. But she was only con- 
scious of two things; that Talbot had 
come, and that she was blushing. The 
first was gratifying, the second discon- 
certing, but both afforded him unmixed 


satisfaction. “I thought I should 
find you here,” he began menda- 
ciously. 


“Indeed?” said Cicely with a touch of 
haughtineses. “And pray, why?” 

“So keen an angler——” He smiled in 
return. 

“I came here because I wanted to be 
quiet,” she answered with chilling com- 
posure. Talbot looked at her un- 
abashed, Cicely leaned back against 
the tree-trunk among her cushions, and 
bending her head seemed only con- 
cerned with picking out a particularly 
desirable greengage, This done she 
glanced up under the brim of her hat, 
to discover that he was still looking at 
her. Despite herself she colored again, 
though it was what she had expected. 

“Cicely,” began Talbot, with sudden 
seriousness. It was the first time he 


had called her so to herself, and the 
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realization of this checked him mo- 
mentarily. 

“You were going to say something, 
Mr, Talbot?” she enquired very politely, 

Talbot made certain postponements. 
“I was going to ask if you wanted to 
be very quiet,” he said. 

“Didn’t I say so?” Cicely was judicial, 

“Then in that case I’ll be very quiet 
too,” said Talbot cheerfully. 

“That’s not taking a hint, is it?” 
Cicely suggested. 

“It’s not so bad as not keeping a 
promise,” he replied. 

Cicely condescended to meet this at- 
tack. “One can’t always keep a prom- 
ise, you know.” 

“And one can’t always take a hint,” 
was his ready retert. 

“Oh, but that’s confessing yourself 
very stupid,” she decided. 

“Not if one doesn’t want to take it.” 
Talbot sat down firmly. 

“Worse and worse!” Cicely’s hat 
suggested a shake of a pretty head. 
“l’ve a good mind to command you, 
sir,” 

“And this is the best perch-hole in the 
river,” he pleaded. 

“I thought you said the one by the 
scarecrow was the best.” 

“Next best perhaps.” 

“No, you said it was the best; you 
said so yesterday.” 

“This isn’t yesterday,” he retorted. 
“Shall I have to teach you the differ- 
ence?” 

“TI didn’t come here to be taught,” she 


protested. “You always want to teach 
us things. If it isn’t fishing it’s sketch- 
ing perhaps.” She looked at him with 


exaggerated innocence, 

“Has any one been teaching you 
sketching?” Talbot demanded in a tone 
of startling ferocity. 
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Cicely smiled a far-away smile. 
“Haven't you a friend who is very 
good-looking with nice curly hair, who 
speaks always very precisely and 
clearly, and has such a pleasant smile 
and is a schoolmaster and fond of chil- 
dren?” 

Parts of this description seemed to 
apply to the Admiral. “I should never 
have called him good-looking.” Talbot 
stated with evident conviction and un- 
abated ferocity. 

Cicely’s smile became more pensive 
than ever. He was really delightfully 
jealous, and he deserved a little pun- 
ishment, “Oh, don’t you think so? 
Any girl would,” she averred. 

“Women have no taste,” said Talbot, 
forgetting in his indignation that a libel 
is the greater for publishing a great 
truth, 

“If you can’t take a hint, Mr. Talbot,” 
said Cicely sternly, “I can take my de- 
parture.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said hastily; 
“] didn’t think what I was saying.” 

“That makes it all the worse,” said 
Cicely gravely. 

“T really——” Talbot was nonplussed, 

“When people speak without thinking 
they always say what they do think,” 
Cicely pronounced with authority. 
“Mrs, Lauriston is my aunt,” she ap- 
pended to his bewilderment. 

“Well, I know I oughtn’t to have said 
it,” he conceded, 

“But you do think it?” she insisted. 
Talbot was silent, so she let it rest 
there. “You dont like Mr. Crichton, 
I’m afraid,” she pursued. 

Talbot heroically paid his debt to 
friendship. “The Admiral, Crichton I 
mean, is one of the best fellows I 
know. If I had a _ sister,—but I 
shouldn’t have called him good-look- 
ing,” he concluded, and collected his be- 
longings as if preparing to rise. 

“That’s because you’re 2 man,” said 
Cicely, smiling at him a little mis- 
chievously. But his face was so grave 
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that she felt some slight compunction. 

“Good-bye, Miss Neave.” He stood 
up suddenly, 

“You’ve not done much fishing to- 
day,” she said artlessly. 

“I should not have intruded,” he re- 
turned. “I am spoiling your view for 
sketching.” 

“Sketching?” repeated Cicely in sur- 
prise. “I never sketch.” 

“But you said——” 

“I never said I did, and I never do.” 

Talbot looked at her; she was delight- 
fully provoking, but he thought he be- 
gan to see a little. He sat down to see 
better. “I may fish then?” he enquired, 
“It’s my hole, you know.” 

“I was the first discoverer,” said 
Cicely, looking with pride at Martin's 
rod which was leaning idly against a 
tree, 

Talbot put out his hand and grasped 
the rod. “But I caught the first fish,” 
he said. 

“I hooked it,” Cicely averred. 

Talbot smiled. “Well, it’s our hole at 
any rate.” He stretched out his other 
hand and seized the worm-tin and pro- 
ceeded to bait Martin’s hook. Cicely 
was so impressed by the horrid fact 
that the worm-tin was now open that 
she allowed the joint-ownership of the 
perch-hole to pass unchallenged. Per- 
haps the idea was not displeasing to 
either, for they were silent until the 
worm had been consigned to the 
depths. 

But in a few minutes Talbot began 
to puzzle out the subject of dispute, 
and his perplexed countenance induced 
her to begin with a _ suggestive, 
“Well?” 

“If you don’t sketch,” he said slowly. 

“I don’t really fish,” teased Cicely. 
The rod jerked up viciously though 
there had been no bite. She caught a 
glimpse of Talbot’s face and it fright- 
ened her. “But I know who does really 
sketch,” she hastened to add. Talbot 
seemed still unappeased, so she made 
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a further concession—“and to whom he 
gives lessons.” 

“You have met him ‘then?” 

“No, never.” Truth was a necessity 
at this moment, but Cicely always re- 
belled against necessity. “How inquis- 
itive you’re getting,” she said. “T 
thought men were not supposed to be 
curious.” 

“An intelligent interest in matters 
that concern oneself is hardly curios- 
ity,” Talbot observed loftily. 

“Indeed,” she pursued. “And how do 
Mr. Crichton’s sketching lessons——” 

“He is one of my most intimate 
friends,” he returned. 

Cicely made a little nod of acknowl- 
edgment; he had marked a point. “I’m 
sure he’d be very grateful for your in- 
telligent interest,” she hazarded. 

Talbot ignored this. “Didn’t you say 
your friend Miss Yonge sketched?” he 
asked. 

“She paints very well,” Cicely cor- 
rected him, 

“But is not quite beyond a little 
help?” 

“I don’t think I ought to tell you any 
more.” Cicely was demure. 

“She knows you fish though?” he sug- 
gested in some anxiety. 

“She doesn’t know I don’t really 
fish.” Cicely was conscious of a dis- 
tinction, 

“Ah!” Talbot was relieved. 

“Now you mustn’t tease him about 
sketching,” she decreed. 

“Could I be guilty of such baseness?” 
he exclaimed in his most noble tones. 

Cicely pursed up her mouth. “It 
wouldn’t be fair,” she said. 

“You've not been fair, I see.” 

“IT don’t,” Cicely asserted stoutly. 

“You’ve not been keeping Miss 
Yonge’s secrets, and she thinks you are 
a genuine angler.” 

“If people can’t keep their own se- 
crets,” she said dispassionately, “I 


can’t keep them for them.” 
“Very just,” Talbot agreed. He was 
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pleased to find he was safe from the 
Admiral. 

Cicely thought he required another 
frightening; he looked too self-assured. 
“He was very gallant, I believe,—Mr. 
Crichton I mean—but I know some one 
much braver,” she said. 

Talbot looked at her quickly. A man 
ought to sympathize with valor, but her 
air of enthusiasm was not communi- 
cated in its entirety. “Oh,” was all his 
comment. 

Cicely was not to be put off. “What 
would you do if you met a mad cow?” 
she demanded, 

“A mad cow? 
bull?” 

“Well, it’s all the same.” 
not to be vexed with minutiz. 
what would you do?” 

“It depends on circumstances,” he re- 
turned cautiously. 

“That means you’d run away,” she 
said in some scorn. 

“One is not Sandow,” Talbot con- 
ceded; but he surveyed himself with- 
out any notable dissatisfaction. Re- 
garding himself as of average size he 
was accustomed to remark on the 
smallness of most men. 

Cicely, however, thought that one’s 
not being Sandow was not in itself 
an excuse. “He didn’t,” she declared. 
“He made the mad bull run away in- 
stead; he is a really brave man.” 

“It couldn’t have been very mad,” 
Talbot decided. 

“It was; it had eaten a whole packet 
of mustard. I call it very brave.” 

“So do I,” Talbot agreed. “It de- 
serves a medal. Even Sandow wouldn't 
eat a whole packet of mustard.” Cicely 
attempted disdain, without much suc- 
cess. “I quite understand,” he pursued 
calmly. 

Cicely was aware that her bolt had 
missed its mark. “Did he tell you?” 
she asked with obvious disappoint- 


ment, 
Talbot enjoyed his accidental advan- 


Do you mean a mad 
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tage and took a small revenge. “We 
leave that to the ladies,” he an- 
swered. 

“I think you require another hint, 
Mr. Talbot,” said Cicely, falling back 
on her impregnable position. 

Talbot, however, retorted with the 
argumentum ad feminam. “After I came 
all this long way to see you?” he pro- 
tested. 

“Did you really do that?’ She ap- 
peared to relent. 

“With what other object could I be 
accused of coming?” 

“J don’t think that’s quite truthful,” 
she deliberated. 

“TI never pretended there was any one 
else,” he began in sudden heat. 

“Are you sure it wasn’t for perch or 
chub or fish of some sort?” She passed 
by his rebuke and looked at his attire 
with a discriminating eye. Talbot 
suddenly, and for the first time, re- 
membered that he had not after all had 
recourse to the Gladstone bag. 

“I did come for that, all the same,” 
he said slowly. 

“For the fish?’ 

“Because you had been here, and be- 
cause you might come here again. 
And you came?” he ended with a ques- 
tion. 

“You are forgiven,” she said with dig- 
nity. 

Talbot bowed. “I have some small 
matters to forgive too,” he insinuated. 

“That’s usurping our privilege,” 
Cicely declared. “Men never have any- 
thing to forgive. If they have, it’s 
their own fault.” 

“Was it my fault you weren't fishing 
this morning?” he asked submissively. 

“No, but it was Mr.——, the Admiral, 
I think you call him. Why do you call 
him that?” 

“What else could one call him?’ Tal- 
bot was too surprised to devote much 
attention to the question. “How was 
it his fault?’ 

“Intelligent interest again?’ asked 
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Cicely cruelly. She resented the in- 
sufficient answer. 

“What a dreadful memory?” he said 
in mock reproach. 

“Why not?’ she replied. “It sounds 
so nice. I'll never talk of curiosity any 
more.” 

“So that is always to be remembered 
against me. How long will you remem- 
ber fishing?’ 

“That depends upon circumstances.” 
She quoted him again. 

“Napoleon,” said Talbot, trying to 
look Napoleonic, “created circum- 
stances.” 

“Oh, dear!” Cicely sighed. “I thought 
I should be taught something soon.” 

He decided that it might be unwise 
to create circumstances just then, but 
determined to reserve the right for the 
future. “I'll promise to teach you noth- 
ing but fishing. Only you mustn't 
learn anyhing else.” 

“That’s easily promised,” agreed 
Cicely. “Learning isn’t being taught, 
is it?’ 

“I’m afraid you do sometimes prom- 
ise rather easily.” Talbot was injured. 

“Still thinking of this morning?’ 

“It’s only fair you should teach me a 
little sometimes. I want to learn all 
about it.” 

“Because what concerns your friend 
concerns you, I suppose,” she said. 

“Partly.” 

“You are making reservations,” she 
objected. 

“In which I am in good company,” 
he pointed out. 

Cicely nodded. “The Admiral—why 
do you call him that?” 

“You are not to learn anything but 
fishing,” he reminded her. 

“You don’t deserve to hear any 
more,” she said. 

“T am all attention.” 

“Well,” Cicely began, “your friend 
managed very nicely the first time. 
but Aunt Charlotte saw him the sec- 
ond, That was yesterday, and we 
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nearly went back to town; she thought 
all kinds of things.” 

Past dangers awoke no thrill in Tal- 
bot at this moment. “Would you have 
been very much distressed?” he asked.” 

“Uncle Henry would have been in 
such a bad temper,” she admitted. 

“Only Uncle Henry?’ 

“That’s not quite right, is it?’ Cicely 
reproved him. “You shouldn’t accuse 
us like that.” 

Talbot abandoned the point. “How 
was the calamity averted—your return, 
I mean? I was speaking personally. 
The Admiral would have been so much 
grieved,” ° 

Cicely explained. “I had to tell her 
how it really happened that they met.” 

“Or didn’t happen,” he murmured. 
Cicely heard, but let it pass. “So you 
compromised by coming here?’ he en- 
quired. 

“Yes, she thinks you are all gone, 
because you are hidden up-stream. 
And she really would have gone,” 
Cicely continued, “if she thought Mr. 
Crichton was one of your party.” 

“You must be very clever at telling 
facts,” laughed Talbot. 

“I didn’t tell her anything that didn’t 
happen,” she protested. 

“Poor Mrs, Lauriston, is she so very 
terrible? I don’t think you treat her 
very well,” 

“She’s a very nice aunt,’ said 
Cicely, “when she doesn’t know things 
she doesn’t like.” 

“So you've been keeping her very 
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nice, I see, But does the Admiral 
know you’ve moved?” 

“Doris hasn’t sketched again, and 
she won't go near that church, ever.” 

Talbot elicited further details of the 
affair, and of Majendie’s heroism 
which followed in natural sequence. 
“I understand now why every one was 
so dull at lunch,” he said. 

“Were they? That was very nice of 
them,” Cicely applauded. 

“I didn’t think it very nice at the 
time,” he confessed; “but, you see, I 
didn’t know myself why, when, or 
where you had gone. Majendie’s all 
right.” 

“He can always go to the shop, of 
course,” assented Cicely. 

“The church is not the only thing to 
sketch,” suggested Talbot, 

“I believe Mr. Crichton said there 
was a pretty old oak with King Charles 
in it,’ she confessed. 

“And your friend?’ 

“She might go, but she wouldn’t if 
she thought——’” Cicely paused in some 
perplexity. 

“She needn’t think,” said Talbot, de- 
cisively. “But,” he broke out on a 
sudden thought, “Mr. Lauriston knows 
Haddon and Smith; I don’t see why——” 

“Oh, no, no,” pleaded Cicely. “You 
dou’t know my aunt.” 

“T shall have to know her some day,” 
he stated. Cicely remembered the 
greengages. “But it needn’t be to-mor- 
row, if it’s a good morning for fishing,” 
he concluded. 





One of the least pleasant character- 
istics of English literature during the 
last decade has been the temporary 
prosperity of the sham, or profession- 
ally “clever” person,—a_ prosperity 
which followed as a natural reaction 
from the high ileals of truth and 
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beauty maintained during the reign of 
Tennyson and the _ pre-Raphaelites. 
There were faults, there were tenden- 
cies to priggishness, in their dominion. 
But the reaction was merely a process 
of deterioration owing to the lack of 
great men. Journalism degenerated 
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into a farce; and so chaotic did literary 
judgments become, so utterly inconse- 
quent, ignorant, and foolish, that 
clowns and buffoons were accepted as 
leaders in criticism and literature on 
the strength of causeries in the weekly 
and daily press, by the side of which 
the chatter of a village idiot would 
seem precise as Voltaire and dignified 
as Gibbon. This is no exaggeration. 
Our “most original critic” lives by de- 
liberately aping the fixed ideas of a 
raving lunatic. Mr. X has, for the last 
tive years, subsisted on a solitary fatu- 
ous remark about whiskers. Mr. Y, 
having inherited the romantic discovery 
of the “Infinity of Man,” decides that 
the cosmos is a unity, and that, there- 
fore, whatever you say, “it is all one.” 
Having thus acquired a free hand, he 
proceeds authoritatively to remark 
(with regard to shaving soap and the 
New Theology) that “what Burke was 
was was an atheist’! We will attribute 
one “was” to the printer: the rest we 
will concede to Mr. Y including, of 
course, his profound knowledge of 
Burke. But Mr. Y and his pseudo- 
mystical “school” took themselves so 
seriously, and uplifted so pontifical a 
hand, that the class of foolish women 
which seems to have been created to 
believe in Sludge the Medium and 
every momentary “craze” began to 
form a reverent audience. A Mr. 
George Shaw, discovering their readi- 
ness to accept him at his own valua- 
tion, industriously spread a rumor 
amongst them that he was the founder 
of something which he called the 
“Shavian philosophy.” This was swal- 
lowed without investigation after a few 
muddle-headed afternoons at the Court 
Theatre, where the badness of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays as works of art was ex- 
cused on the ground of another rumor 
--also spread by himself—that he had a 
serious mission, something with a gen- 
eral application to women, don’t you 
know, and the poor, and all that sort of 
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thing. So Mr. Shaw, having discovered, 
as he thought, and as he somewhere 
states, that no woman ever begins to 
have more sense than a pet animal till 
she is thirty, decided to go a step fur- 
ther. He decided to attack Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans in such a 
jocular manner that those whom he 
had no hope of deceiving might accept 
it simply as a joke, while the foolish 
might really believe there was “a some- 
thing” in what he said, and that per- 
haps, after all, our literary and dra- 
matic Messiah was George Shaw. To 
do this the more effectively, he fostered 
the idea that there was a connection 
of some sort between his work and that 
of Ibsen, and then proceeded to exalt 
Ibsen, at the same time clinging like a 
leech to the back of Ibsen’s neck. Wag- 
ner, too, was a useful card to play with 
the particular audience that he wished 
to impress with the comparative empti- 
ness of Shakespeare; and he did not 
find it difficult to convince some people 
that Shakespeare was intellectually 
sterile and a mere musician, while 
Wagner, whom as a musician no one 
admires more than we do, was a great 
philosopher. Nietzsche, who ended as 
a hopeless madman, was a piquant 
name to fling at empty-headed cravers 
for sensation; and, finally, Mr. George 
Shaw wagered—simply as a wager, you 
understand—that he would get his own 
name mentioned in the press every day 
for a whole year. And he succeeded. 
He has tried everything, from posing 
as an agitator at Hammersmith to be- 
ing photographed as a living statue. 
And he has received his reward. He 
built on sand, and his Bartholomew 
Fair booth is tottering. His temporary 
notoriety is already on the wane, and 
his reputation for being a “clever” man 
has not extended even to the generation 
immediately succeeding him. It is no 
longer “the thing” to admire Mr. Shaw 
from a safe distance. If you wish to 
be of the elect, you must have passed 
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beyond that: you must at least be re- 
covering from your Shavitis. “There 
are moments,” says Mr. Shaw, of 
Shakespeare, “when one asks despair- 
ingly why our stage should ever have 
been cursed with this ‘immortal’ pil- 
ferer of other men’s stories and ideas, 
with his monstrous rhetorical fustian, 
his unbearable platitudes, his preten- 
tious reduction of the subtlest problems 
of life to commonplaces against which 
a Polytechnic debating club would revolt.” 

The cat is out of the “clever” man’s 
bag, you perceive. For it is a terrible 
and undeniable fact that a Polyteehnic 
debating club would not revolt against 
Mr. Shaw’s subtleties! It is hardly 
worth while—for the sake of any likely 
reader of “Maga”—to do more than 
point out the fact that Mr. Shaw is an 
ideal Polytechnic playwright. Poly- 
technic debating clubs are not con- 
cerned with the simple things that are 
so great, or the great things that are 
so simple—with Life, with Love, with 
Death. They are concerned to-day 
with Fabianism, to-morrow with a dis- 
cussion of the relative greatness of 
Dickens and Thackeray, and the day 
after with a return to the Bacon- 
Shakespeare “controversy,” all of which 
things are subtle enough; but the sub- 
tlest of these, in the Shavian sense, is 
the last. Well, Mr. Shaw—as we re- 
marked—is an ideal Polytechnic hero, 
which, to say the least of it, is not 
smart of him; and he is even foolish 
enough to venture into Latin, like the 
biggest blunderer of them all. Mr. An- 
drew Lang rapped him over the 
knuckles for his efforts in this direction 
the other day; and though we cannot 
blame Mr. Shaw for having small Latin 
and less Greek, it is the mark of a 
“clever” person to avoid, if only by in- 
tuition, ground that is dangerous. But, 
as a matter of fact, whenever Mr. Shaw 
attempts to gull readers on a higher 
level than that of the empty-headed 
eccentrics who pretend to a knowledge 
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of philosophy and to an “advanced” 
state of culture on the strength of a 
few mad-house smatterings of Nietz- 
sche, his cleverness collapses. Any 
scholarly critic—of the calibre of Mr. 
Lang, for instance,—with a real knowl- 
edge of the broader fields of philosophy 
and literature, could smash a charlatan 
like Mr, Shaw, in a very few pages, if 
it were worth the trouble,—smasb him 
beyond al! hope of repair. It is our 
desire in this article merely to hasten 
the process of his own self-induced dis- 
solution; for we are tired of watching 
him hop over the graves of the illus- 
trious dead and skip like a _ blue-be- 
hinded ape upon the trees of Paradise. 
For this man is not in earnest. Flashes 
of hypocritical and perverted sentiment, 
every pair of which are mutually de- 
structive,—these things have misled a 
few stupid but really earnest people 
into thinking him a stern moralist in 
disguise, or a philosopher of some hith- 
erto unknown sort. It is not true. 
Decadence and perversion are writ 
large over everything that comes from 
his pen; and he has not even the re- 
deeming quality of genius. He is too 
“clever” for that. He derives from 
decadence; and even his morality is a 
morbid and exaggerated reaction, partly 
imitated—as to its pose—from the worst 
side of Tolstoy. Mr. Shaw’s attitude 
towards women is a sign of decadence. 
His scoffing ten years ago, when cer- 
tain critics detected danger-signals in 
the work of the author of “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan,” showed his utter lack 
of insight. “The Englishman is 
shocked,” babbled Mr. Shaw, “at the 
danger to the foundations of society 
when seriousness is publicly laughed 
at.” Well, who was right? Certainly, 
whoever was right, Mr. Shaw, simply as 
a critic, was wrong to the heart and to 
the heart’s core,—wrong and rotten, 
through and through. So much for his 
responsibility and his insight when 
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It is useless to take his wild charges 
against the Elizabethans as anything 
more than an amusing commentary on 
his own shallow and conceited intellect. 
Marlowe he describes as a fool; and we 
have quoted above his chief accusation 
against Shakespeare, about which it 
must be remembered Mr. George Shaw 
is quite serious, though the journalists 
have agreed to treat it as a joke. This 
is one of his methods of criticizing 
that supreme master, whom the great- 
est intellects in our literature have ac- 
knowledged to be immeasurably above 
them. Mr. Shaw quotes Orlando thus:— 


Ss 
If ever you have look’d on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d 
to church, 

[ “How perfectly the atmosphere of 
the rented pew is caught in this 
incredible line!” ] 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped—— 


There he pauses with this exquisite 
piece of criticism: “I really shall get 
sick if I quote any more. Was ever 
such canting, snivelling, hypocritical 
unctuousness exuded by an actor anx- 
ious to show that he was above his 
profession, and was a thoroughly re- 
spectable man in private life?” 

What Mr, Shaw’s personal quarrels 
with modern actors have to do with 
Shakespeare we are not aware. Nor— 
even supposing that every word of the 
above were true—has he yet uttered a 
word of criticism. For he would still 
have to show that Shakespeare did not 
intend Orlando to be unctuous. Cer- 
tainly Shakespeare did not put the 
speech into the mouth of Falstaff, for 
instance, or of the Bastard in “King 
John.” But really this is too elemen- 
tary a matter to be discussed at this 
time of day. We may add, however, 
that Mr. Shaw has all the offensive su- 
periority of the Polytechnic debater in 
‘his remark about the second line. If 
he thinks that, because the “advanced” 


people no longer go to church, the men- 
tioning of church-bells, or even the old 
sentiment,—take it, for the sake of ar- 
gument, to be a thing utterly contempt- 
ible,—is for ever to be banned, or that 
a church-goer is not as legitimate a 
subject for art as a prostitute, then we 
must admit that Mr. George Shaw’s in- 
nocence is almost lovable, especially 
when he tries to make the law retro- 
spective. There are no bounds to the 
subject-matter of art, and it is too late 
in the day for even Mr. Shaw to play 
the Philistine. We would not tolerate 
certain church-goers’ restrictions on— 
say—decadents as subject-matter. 
Neither will we tolerate a decadent’s 
restrictions on church-goers as subject- 
matter. But, of course, Mr. Shaw has 
contradicted himself on this point, and 
we only drive it home to show his total 
incompetence as a critic. He says 
somewhere else that Hamlet’s remarks 
to Ophelia would make a cabman blush. 
Mr, Shaw’s knowledge of history is too 
fearful and wonderful for us. We 
cannot aspire to it. No doubt he is 
judging from his own historical point 
of view, and has private evidence to 
show that Queen Elizabeth, for in- 
stance, would have blushed at Hamlet’s 
remarks. Whatever their effect on 
cabmen and Mr. Shaw—and apparently 
it was not one of unctuousness this 
time,—it is just possible that the heart 
of an archangel might have burst to 
hear them as they came crackling 
from the white lips of that tortured 
soul. 

However, by such criticisms as these 
Mr. Shaw puts himself on the level of 
those critics who complain that the 
grave-ligger’s jests in Hamlet are not 
epigrammatic enough, when the whole 
point of the scene is in their gross 
earthy animal buffoonery, and the con- 
trast it affords to the words of Hamlet 
which, as he watches the knave knock- 
ing a skull about the mazzard with a 
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dirty shovel, sweep through the ages 
and search heaven and hell. 

But we have left our little charlatan 
some way behind in these remarks. 
Setting aside not only the poets them- 
selves, but also the splendid series of 
great critics who have glorified them, 
this is what Mr. Shaw has to say 
of Marlowe, Ford, Massinger, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Middleton and 
Dekker: “They are a crew of insuffer- 
able bunglers and dullards. No ray 
of noble feeling, no touch of faith, 
beauty, not even common kindliness, is 
to be discovered in them.” 

Now, either that means something or 
it means nothing. It is not funny 
enough to be a joke. So, on the score 
of beauty, we may remind ourselves of 
passages like Marlowe’s marvellous 
lines on Helen:— 


Is this the face that launched a thou- 
sand ships? 


We may remember the divine pathos 
of the Duchess of Malfi’s parting in- 
junctions about her children. We may 
remember that magnificent requiem 
line of Webster:— 


Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle; she 
died young. 


And, finally, remembering Mr. Shaw’s 
fatuous attacks upon the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, with his ludicrous epigram— 
“Never do unto others what you would 
that they should do unto you: their 
tastes may be different’—the final 
clause of which was (as any child 
might perceive) implied in the old sen- 
tence; remembering Mr Shaw’s inde- 
cent disregard of the fact that millions 
still twine their most sacred memories, 
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hopes, and loves around a faith which 
demanded, but could not expect, even 
common tenderness from paws so dull 
and brutish as his,—remembering all 
these things, let us turn to a really 
broad-minded critic, who sits as it were 
aloof from all creeds, but speaks with 
how different an utterance. 


“There have been persons,” says Haz- 
litt, “who, being sceptics as to the di- 
vine mission of Chrisi, have taken an 
unaccountable prejudice to his doc- 
trines, and have been disposed to deny 
the merit of his character; but this was 
not the feeling of the great men in the 
age of Elizabeth (whatever might be 
their belief), one of whom says of him, 
with a boldness equal to its piety:— 

““The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a 
sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.’ 
This was old honest Dekker, and the 
lines ought to embalm his memory to 
every one who has a sense either of 
religion, or philosophy, or humanity, or 
true genius,” 


It is on the graves of such men that 
this ignorant jackanapes has been al- 
lowed so long to disport himself, this 
feeble imitator of such diseased eccen- 
trices as Nietzsche. We are glad, how- 
ever, to observe that the tide has 
turned for the decadents as a body, 
that paradox and perversity are rapidly 
running out of fashion, and that Mr. 
Shaw is being found out with the rest 
of the morbid and mediocre crew. It 
is a pleasure to accelerate his absurd 
dissolution. 

Z. 
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CONCERNING GARDEN BOOKS.* 


Perhaps it would be straining a point 
to attribute the genesis of the “Garden 
Book” to Hesiod, although there is lit- 
tle doubt that Greek influence made it- 
self felt in what we may term the 
rural literature of the Romans, and 
wide as the poles in method, is there 
not some kinship of spirit animating 
alike Horace in his description of his 
Sabine Farm and Mr. Alfred Austin 
writing of The Garden that I Love? Na- 
ture lay close to the heart of Latin 
writers, and though to them she wore a 
slightly different aspect from that in 
which she is envisaged by the more 
precious of our modern garden-book 
authors, more prosaic, more utilitarian, 
less consciously ornamental, there is 
certainly a prototype among the an- 
cients for at least one of the types of 
garden book of to-day. “I am not go- 
ing to write a gardening book,” says 
Mrs. Earle, in her preface to Pot Pourri 
from a Surrey Garden, “or a cookery 
book, or a book on furnishing or educa- 
tion. I merely wish to talk to you on 
paper about several subjects as they 
occur to me throughout the year.” Her 
words might almost serve as a preface 
to Cato’s De Re Rustica. Mrs. Earle’s 
book is, in fact, a commonplace book; 
so is Cato’s. There is the same lack of 
method, the same charming inconse- 
quence in the jumble of receipts, me- 
dicinal and culinary; of useful hints 
on gardening and agriculture; of herbs: 
and of the conduct of life in the Latin 
author as in the English. There is 
most excellent advice on the manage- 
ment of affairs in De Re Rustica, and 
Cato will tell us not only how to cure a 


*®Pot Pourri, from a Surrey Garden, Mrs. C. W. 
Earle. The Garden That / Love, Alfred Austin. 
In Veronica’s Garden, Alfred Austin. Elizabeth 
and her German Garden. The Solitary Summer, 
A Bachelor in Arcady. Halliwell Sutcliffe, 
Things About our Neighborhood, M. M. Dowie. 
Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany. Our 
Village, Miss Mitford. 


sprain—though it would be safer nowa- 
days to resort to faith-healing than to 
the hocuspocus he suggests—but how to 
pickle pork, to cultivate vegetables, or 
to make tasty dishes. His acquaint- 
ance with the treatment of cattle rivals 
that of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe or Miss 
Ménie Muriel Dowie; his knowledge is 
as general as it is often unexpected. 
He is certainly the forerunner of Mrs. 
Earle. 

But the Roman, as a writer, lacks 
one of the qualities which is a distin- 
guishing mark of the garden book of 
to-day. He is entirely lacking in self- 
consciousness. The makers of garden 
books see everything from a personal 
point of view. The Ego is written 
large across their work, whether it be 
shaped in the utilitarian mould of Mrs. 
Earle, whose books stand, to some ex- 
tent, in a group by themselves, or in 
the more fanciful castings of Mrs. Ful- 
ler Maitland, or Elizabeth of the Ger- 
man garden. This personal note does 
not come to them across the ages, and 
so, if we must look for the genesis of 
the garden book it is not to Latin lit- 
erature that we must go, but rather to 
the diaries and letters, the literary out- 
pourings of the eighteenth century, in 
which, on whatever subject the atten- 
tion may have been concentrated, the 
personal point of view was paramount. 

What do we mean by a garden book? 
Do we ask of it that it should tell us 
anything practical about horticulture? 
Should it do more than suggest the 
flowers we love, paint for us pictures 
of tulip-strewn orchards. wherein the 
vivid scarlet and green of the carpet 
melts into the tender pink and white of 
the canopy: of rose-covered pergolas, 
through which the lower tones of rho- 
dodendron shimmer; of lupins, and 
delphiniums, and lilies, in their glory; 
of sweet pea hedges, wonders of scent 
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and color; of gorgeous dahlias; of au- 
tumn leaves guarding the splendor of 
their hues till the spindle boughs, bril- 
liant in scarlet and gold, bid us say 
farewell to the garden color and con- 
tent ourselves with neutral tints and 
await the call of the spring. It all de 
pends on the meaning we attach to the 
term garden book; for me it has per- 
haps a somewhat esoteric suggestion. 
What I mean is not the really learned 
book, like Mr. Robinson’s, nor even a 
book as delightful as Garden Color, 
which comes some way to meet the 
garden book of my theme; not the 
books we consult in our difficulties, but 
the books we read in an idle hour: 
books which suggest and recall, which, 
like the magician’s wand, can bring 
back the sights and scents of yester- 
year while winter snows are on the 
ground; such books as The Garden that 
I Love, which was, I believe, the initia- 
tory book of this modern literary de- 
velopment, or Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden. 

Undoubtedly flowers are necessary 
to a garden book, but they are but a 
small proportion of the necessary stock- 
in-trade. The author must have powers 
of observation and a delicate humor, 
together with some philosophy, no mat- 
ter how fanciful. Literary perceptions 
and appreciations are important and 
reflections on passing events valuable. 
The author must be sensitive to Nature 
in all her moods, for Nature must play 
a prominent part. Sensitiveness indeed 
is a feature; sensitiveness to beauty, 
wherever it is to be found, whether in 
literature, art, humanity, or nature. 
Then to give the receipt for the making 
of garden books: having acquired the 
above ingredients, take a garden and 
some knowledge of flowers; if the gar- 
den presents difficulties, the flowers 
will almost suffice without the garden; 
or the garden without the flowers, 
though this arrangement is less char- 
acteristic. Sprinkle with poetry and 
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interlard with dissertations on any sub- 
ject that may occur, use a plentiful 
mixture of preciosity, and serve with a 
strong sauce of personality. 

Yes, there you have the keynote: the 
sauce of personality, and the stronger 
the better. That is the secret which 
makes the fascination of the garden 
book appeal as subtly to authors as to 
readers. Its chief value lies in the ex- 
pression of personality. It enables the 
author to express herself. I use the 
feminine pronoun, because this is es- 
sentially a woman’s province. When 
man enters the lists it is generally due 
to a feminine strain in his tempera- 
ment. As a rule, man is more reserved, 
he desires to express many other 
things, but not himself. Moreover, the 
medium gives opportunity for woman’s 
faculty for detail, the myriad things 
man would not deign to heed, find a 
place here. There is something fem- 
inine, too, in the self-analysis which is 
another characteristic; women are apt 
to lend to their reflections on minor 
matters a value that is not always 
warranted. When a man adopts the 
garden book medium he does it with a 
broader outlook. George Gissing’s 
Private Papers of Henry Rycroft might 
almost come into the category, though 
its feeling for Nature is wider, more 
classical, than we find in the genuine 
garden book. It has most of the qual- 
ifications, but the spirit is different. 
Compare it with the Poet Laureate’s 
The Garden that I Love. The Poet Lau- 
reate writes modern garden books, but 
the more virile qualities of his literary 
attainment are lacking to them. If we 
get a real man’s garden book, as we 
sometimes do—for men, having cap- 
tured the trick of expressing personal- 
ity other than their own, find something 
of delight in giving the reins to their 
own feelings and thoughts, and thrust- 
ing them, unveiled, upon the world—it 
is of a very different character. Take 
Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s A Bachelor in 
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Arcady. It is full of personality, but of 
a dominating musculine personality. 
The gentle flower-scented zephyrs of 
the garden book are replaced by the 
winds of heaven which visit our cheeks 
almost too roughly; the fair writers of 
garden books may discourse on soils, 
on drainage or manures, but it is in a 
very different mood to the vigorous 
masculinity here. Mr. Alfred Austin 
looks at his garden or his stable from 
quite a different point of view; he sees 
its prettiness, his appreciation is 
stamped with characteristic preciosity, 
but despite the sex of the author his 
book falls into line with those of the 
women. On the other hand, Miss 
Ménie Muriel Dowie’s contribution to 
the series, Things About Our Neighbor- 
hood, is of the masculine type, vigorous, 
full of humor, of fresh air and of quaint 
information, lacking all the prettiness 
of the feminine garden book, but racy 
of the soil—not in any sense a charac- 
teristic specimen, but for all that a de- 
lightful bit of work, of close kin to Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe’s. 

This desire for self-expression, which 
we are apt to think an essentially mod- 
ern quality, is really not so. But to-day 
the means lie closer to our hand. In Re- 
naissance times, when the position of 
women was at a very high level, we 
find many a parallel to the emancipated 
lady of the twentieth century. She 
could not so easily fly to print, it is 
true, but she put pen to paper with 
fluency, and her letters had a cachet 
very similar to those of the blue stock- 
ings of the eighteenth century. Like 
her modern prototype, she appreciated 
the beauty of the country, and indeed 
demanded it as the most perfect set- 
ting to her intellectual life. But the 
Platonists, M. de Maulde reminds us, 
desired in their dealings with Nature 
“to elevate and sentimentalize it; they 
did not care for it masculine and stern, 
but wished it feminine.” And just as 
their love of flowers was merely for 
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their sweetness or decorative charm, 
to scent or ornament their bower, so 
the country was merely a background 
to their personality; and this is essen- 
tially the temper of many of the garden 
books of to-day. Elizabeth’s German 
garden is, after all, only a mise-en-scéne 
for Elizabeth. The growing interest 
in gardening has made the garden a peg 
on which to hang personality. The let- 
ters of the Renaissance dame passed 
from hand to hand and reached quite a 
large public, so undoubtedly did the 
letters of the clever ladies of the eight- 
eenth century, whose education and 
position was somewhat analogous. To- 
day a wider public can be reached, 
and the authoress can please herself 
whether she will meet it face to face, 
as is the custom of Mrs. Earle, or 
through the thinnest veil of an assumed 
personality. We talk of the present as 
a writing age, and undoubtedly there is 
a general tendency for every one to 
claim the public ear, convinced that 
they have something to say that is 
worth saying. But the difference be- 
tween women of to-day and women of 
yesterday lies rather in the increased 
ease with which they can give pub- 
licity to their thoughts and feelings 
than to any fundamental difference in 
woman herself. The facilities of edu- 
cation have, of course, widened the cir- 
ele of women who can write, but it is 
doubtful whether it has made them 
write more. We have only to turn to 
the diaries and correspondence of the 
eighteenth century to realize this. Mrs. 
Delany’s letters contain material for an 
ideal garden book, while from either 
Mme. D’Arblay or Mrs. Montagu we 
could compile another, complete even 
to the little preciosities and the typical 
reflections, so characteristic of the mak- 
ers of this popular form of modern lit- 
erature. Fact, of course, takes the 
place of fiction in the letters written to 
friends and the diaries composed for 
a somewhat similar purpose. But the 
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well-known men and women who figure 
in the correspondence of a bygone cen- 
tury are hardly more real to us to-day 
than Veronica and her poet, Elizabeth 
and her Man of Wrath, or the Profes- 
sor of all the Philosophies. 

This brings me to another character- 
istic feature of the garden book. The 
chief attraction of the book must lie, 
as it lay in the letters of old, in the 
revelation of the author’s individuality, 
not only in relation to gardens, really 
a minor matter, but to every phase of 
life and art. Say what you will, give 
us what part of yourself you choose, 
we cry, so long as you can soothe and 
satisfy and charm, we ask no more. 
And since the author chooses, accord- 
ing to her wayward fancy, to half con- 
ceal and half reveal her personality, 
she, as a rule, elects to introduce her 
characters under somewhat similar 
veils, often enough striking the note 
they are to play by means of their 
pseudonym. She takes the figures that 
move around her, or the no less real 
creatures of her brain, and labels them 
to suit her purpose. Some there may 
be who are allowed to walk through 
her pages undistinguished, but for the 
most part such definite personalities as 
the Sage, the Poet, the Philosopher, or 
the Babe, constitute one of the hall- 
marks of the garden book, and if we 
turn to old correspondence we shall 
find there the same peculiarity. Mrs. 
Montagu, of course, figures constantly 
as “Fidget”; “the Philosopher,” “The 
Magician,” and “the Nymph” find a 
place in Mrs. Delany's letters. A group 
of the Duchess of Portland’s acquaint- 
ances are the “Troglodites,” among 
whom Lady Granville appears as “The 
Arch Dragon”; “Pearly Dewes” is a 
favorite nickname, the Bentinck chil- 
dren are “the Twopennys,” “The Gen- 
tle Dash” is another friend, while Mrs. 
Delany remained “Penny” in perpetu- 
ity, even after she had changed her 
name. Examples might be multiplied, 
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but we find the quaint trick more en 
evidence in the intimate correspondence 
of Mrs. Delany and her friends than in 
the more superficial writings of others. 

Mrs. Delany, indeed, presents us with 
all the more marked features of one 
type of garden book; she, like Cato, is 
a prototype of Mrs. Earle. She will 
tell us of gardening and cookery, she 
has a great deal to say on furnishing 
and even more on education; indeed, 
she presents us with an intimate por- 
trait of a very unusual woman, living 
her life to the utmost, crowding into 
it an immense variety of interests, 
reading, working, cooking, thinking, 
sewing, gardening. But with her, 
though her individuality shines forth in 
every line she pens, her garden is po 
mere peg, no chance subject on which 
to write delightfully; she takes a real 
and very practical interest in it. Of 
course, every garden book must have 
its practical moments. In the inter- 
ludes of philosophical discourse and 
poetic outpourings, the Poet Laureate 
has admirable advice to give us con- 
cerning the right treatment of tulip 
bulbs, the qualities of really good soil. 
or the taking of wasps’ nests; to say 
nothing of valuable hints on the choice 
and cultivation of roses. They are all 
interested in roses, these authors. 
‘Even Bethia Hardacre, one of ‘the 
charms of whose garden book lies in 
the fact*that it is not really a garden 
book at all, has something to say on 
the subject, though her suggestion as to 
forcing roses is perhaps a little an- 
tiquated, since she quotes from Pliny. 
“They that desire to have Roses blow 
betimes in the year before their neigh- 
bors, used to make a trench round 
about the roots a foot deep and pour 
hot water into it even at the first when 
the bud of the rose beginneth to be 
knotted.” 

Until she went to Ireland Mrs. De- 
interested herself immensely in 
gardens, the shell grottoes—of 
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which the modern rock garden is un- 
doubtedly a successor—and the botan- 
ical experiments of her friends, but it 
was not till she came into her kingdom 
and found a house and a garden await- 
ing her energies that the talents which 
had expressed themselves in a variety 
of directions, and had always been at 
the service of her friends, found an in- 
dividual sphere of usefulness. Hence- 
forth her interest in gardening becomes 
much stronger. We find her writing 
with enthusiasm of Lord Orrery’s 
home, of Lady Orrery’s delight in 
farming, of his in building and gar- 
dening, and she tells of a summer-house 
which might have been inspired by 
Lamia or Elizabeth. “They have a 
lodge about a mile from their house 
where they spend most of their time; 
it has all the advantages of water, 
wood, and diversified grounds; and 
there the new house is to be built. 
Nothing is completed yet, but an her- 
mitage which is about an acre of 
ground—an island planted with all the 
variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
that will grow in this country, abun- 
dance of little winding walks, differ- 
ently embellished with little seats and 
banks; in the midst is placed an her- 
mit’s cell, made of the roots of trees. 
the floor is paved with pebbles, there 
is a couch made of matting and little 
wooden stools, a table with a manu- 
script on it, a pair of spectacles, a 
leathern bottle; and hung up in differ- 
ent parts an hour glass, a weather 
glass, and several mathematical instru- 
ments, a shelf of books, another of 
wooden platters and bowls, another of 
earthen ones; in short, everything that 
you might imagine necessary for a 
recluse. Four little gardens surround 
his house—an orchard, a flower garden, 
a physic garden, and a kitchen gar- 
den, with a kitchen to boil a tea kettle 
or so. I never saw so pretty a whim 
so thoroughly well executed.” We get 
elaborate descriptions of the houses she 
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visited, with notes of furniture and 
decoration. But she is at her happiest 
when describing her own home and the 
alterations she plans. She revels in 
her drawing-room, hung with tapestry, 
and her bedroom with its crimson 
damask; her new wall-papers give her 
almost as keen a pleasure as they do 
Elizabeth in her convent home. Mrs. 
Delany does not perhaps write with 
the fluency of professed garden authors, 
but her love is no less. She evidently 
believes, with Elizabeth, that a garden 
should be “beautiful from end to end, 
and not start off in the front of the 
house with fire-works, going off at its 
farthest limit to sheer sticks.” Eliz- 
abeth declares that she has tried to 
make her garden “increase in loveli- 
ness, if not in tidiness, the farther you 
get into it; and the visitor who thinks 
in his innocence as he emerges from 
the shade of the verandah, that he sees 
the best before him, is artfully con- 
ducted from beauty to beauty, till he 
beholds what I think is the most 
charming bit, the silver birch and 
azalea plantation down at the very 
end.” Mrs. Delany finds a similar sat- 
isfaction inthe uttermost parts of her 
garden. “The back part of the house 
is towards a bowling green, that slopes 
gently off down to a little brook that 
runs through the garden; on the other 
side of the brook is a high bank with 
a hanging wood of evergreen, at the 
top of which is a circular terrace that 
surrounds the greatest part of the gar- 
den, the wall of which is covered with 
fruit trees, and on the other side of 
the walk a border for flowers and the 
greatest quantity of roses and sweet 
briar that ever I saw; on the right hand 
of the bowling green towards the bot- 
tom is placed our hayrick . .. On the 
left hand of the bowling green is a 
terrace-walk that takes in a sort of 
parterre, that will make the prettiest 
orangery in the world, for it is an oval 
of green, planted round in double rows 
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of elm-trees and flowering shrubs, with 
little grass walks in between which will 
give a good shelter to exotics. ... In 
the middle, sloping from the terrace 
every way, are the fields, or rather 
paddocks, where our deer and our cows 
are kept, and the rurality is wonder- 
fully pretty. These fields are planted 
in a wild way with forest trees and 
with bushes that look so naturally you 
would not imagine it the work of art. 
... There are several prettinesses I 
can’t explain to you, little wild walks, 
private seats, and lovely prospects. 
One seat particularly, I am very fond 
of, in a nut grove, and ‘the beggars’ 
hut,’ which is a seat in a rock; on the 
top are bushes of all kinds, that bend 
over: it is placed at the end of a cun- 
ning wild path, thick set with trees, 
and it overlooks the brook which enter- 
tains you with a purling stream.” A\l- 
ready in 1744 there was evidently a 
feeling for the “wild garden” which 
forms so interesting a hobby with the 
gardener of to-day. 

We can imagine the expert set loose 
in this charming spot, there is capital 
here from both horticultural and lit- 
erary point of view, for wftich the au- 
thoress, writing in all simplicity, does 
not, of course, obtain the full value. 
Mme. D’Arblay also loves her garden, 
but it is in a more prosaic spirit. It 
takes, however, a good deal more than 
flowers to make a garden book, though 
over and over again we find Mrs. 
Delany, like, Mrs. Fuller Maitland, en- 
joying, it would seem, the mere writing 
of the names of flowers. The Day Book 
of Bethia Hardacre is really not a gar- 
den but a house book, and we could 
get a very similar “house book” from 
Mrs. Delany. Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
knows the worth of flowers, both as a 
setting and in relation to other subjects. 
And flowers blossom as freely in the 
upper chamber of her London house as 
In Veronica’s Garden. “Over a hedge 
of tulips, pansies, rosemary, hyacinths, 
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and columbines, we regarded one an- 
other,” she writes one day. And again, 
“When as I did the other day, I sow a 
seed of blue Lupine, the act is closely 
followed by a cracking of the brown 
earth above the buried bean, and then 
the breaking forth of a. green bi-valved 
treasure which shortly opens and per- 
mits the uprising of two starry dew- 
spangled leaves springing from swift- 
growing slender stems. To those to 
whom the labor of the treadmill is par- 
ticularly disheartening, the gardener’s 
eraft is peculiarly attractive. Place 
some seemingly withered bulbs into au- 
tumn’s damp chilly soil, and you shall 
see as the outcome of that sad day’s 
industry, a vivid blaze of rainbow-hued 
flowers, gorgeous tulips, silver snow- 
drops, hyacinths, marvels of sweetness 
and delicate bloom.” Writing in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Fuller Maitland brings a real 
outdoors feeling into her indoors book. 
“There is a sound pertaining to sum- 
mer that year by year I count upon 
hearing, but which hitherto I have 
never brought within the boundary of 
four walls. The gentle artillery of the 
whin when returning the hot beams of 
the sun’s fire with the crackling report 
akin to the crackling of kindled wood, 
is, to my mind, of all sounds the most 
suggestive of golden noon and the 
honeysweet incense of summer.” This 
is, of course, essentially modern in 
spirit. Like the Renaissance ladies, 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland perceives the 
value of a floral background. It was 
not thus that Mrs. Delany envisaged 
her garden, but nevertheless there is a 
kinship of philosophical outlook on life 
between the woman of a hundred years 
ago and the woman of to-day. We find 
not only a kindred philosophy, but the 
same sympathetic observation of men 
and manners,, the same interest in art, 
in needlework, and in countless other 
subjects. The old receipts which 
“Bethia Hardacre” quotes from the 
herbals she loves so well, are actual 
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remedies prescribed in the eighteenth 
century letters. And occasionally, too, 
the slightly precious style of Mrs. Ful- 
ler Maitland takes on an old-world air, 
which might render her reflections on 
human nature, on life and its conduct, 
almost interchangeable with those of 
Mrs. Delany. 

I have taken Mrs. Delany as an ex- 
ample in chief because of all the 
women of her period she presents us 
with perhaps at once the widest and 
most intimate point of view. While 
mingling with the “blue stockings,” she 
was not one of them. If less erudite 
than some, her general culture was 
wider, her outlook broader. There is 
little that we can look for in any of 
the garden books of to-<lay—and while 
related by certain main characteristics, 
these cover a wide field, spreading far 
in various directions, according to the 
individual taste or attitude of the 
writer—for which we cannot find an 
analogous example in Mrs. Delany’s 
writings; and the habit, much affected 
by all the group, of letting their writing 
take the form of disconnected papers, 
usually bearing dates, although a minor 
matter, brings with it yet another 
quota of similarity. 

Yet while there is so much to suggest 
the genesis of the garden book in the 
pages of eighteenth-century correspond- 
dence, it is to Miss Mitford’s Our Vil- 
lage that we must look for its lineal 
ancestor. In her sketches of charac- 
ter, quite as much as in her sketches 
of Nature, we see the resemblance. 
Her country folks are akin to those 
who occasionally make their appearance 
in Elizabeth’s pages; her village boys 
have caught the real spirit of boyhood 
which was then so decorously repressed 
in public and is to-day allowed to run 
rampant; there are echoes of “Lizzy” 
to be found in the April, May, and 
Jume babies; we find in her silhouettes 
the same genuine unaffected love and 
understanding of childhood. And her 
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more subtle portraits, though redolent 
of their period, have much of the indi- 
vidual charm of Irais, of Veronica or 
the Babe. Her attitude to Nature ap- 
proaches more nearly to ours than that 
of Mrs. Delany. A modern note begins 
to vibrate through the love of the out- 
of-door world. She writes of white 
and purple violets “enamelling’ the 
short dewy grass. Her glimpse of the 
woodland stream seems almost an 
echo from Bethia Hardacre. “The clear 
deep silent spring which sleeps so 
peacefully under its high flowery bank, 
red with the tall spiral stalks of the 
foxglove and their rich pendant bells; 
blue with the beautiful forget-me-not, 
that gem-like blossom which looks like 
a living jewel of turquoise and topaz. 
It is almost too late to see its beauty; 
and here is the pleasant shady lane, 
where the high elms will shut out the 
little twilight that remains. Ah, but we 
shall have the fairy lamps to guide us, 
the stars of the earth, the glowworms. 
. .. One seems tremulous, vibrating as 
if on the extremity of a leaf of grass; 
the others are deeper in the hedge, in 
some green cell on which their light 
falls with an emerald lustre.” The 
snatches of poetry, which are a feature 
of the many characteristic garden 
books, find their place in Our Village, 
and throughout the intimate feeling for 
Nature, inspiring, ennobling, is as evi- 
dent as in the most sincere of the mod- 
ern writers. The appreciation is there, 
as it may have been fifty years before, 
but it is deepened, widened, fuller of 
meaning and suggestion. Just as Eliz- 
abeth wanted to be alone in her garden 
that her soul might have time to grow, 
so we feel the soul of the authoress of 
Our Village finding wings again on the 
violet bank after her sojourn in “fever- 
ish London.” “How beautifully they 
are placed on this sloping bank with 
the palm branches waving over them, 
full of early bees, and mixing their 
honeyed scent with the more delicate 
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violet odor! How transparent and 
smooth and lusty are the branches, full 
of sap and life! And there, just by 
the old mossy root, is a superb tuft of 
primroses with a yellow butterfly hov- 
ering over them, like a flower floating 
on the air. What happiness to sit on 
this tufty knoll and fill my basket with 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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the blossoms! What a renewal of heart 
and mind! To inhabit such a scene of 
peace and sweetness is again to be fear- 
less, gay, and gentle as a child. Then 
it is that thought becomes poetry and 
feeling religion.” 


Ethel M. M. McKenna. 





THE COBBLER. 


If any one cares to know how I be- 
came acquainted with the cobbler, | 
do not mind admitting that it was 
through the two girls. When I first 
came to live in the fifth house in the 
square, the two girls occupied rooms 
on the ground floor, whence (the house 
being jerry-built and the walls thin) 
ripples of laughter were occasionally 
wafted up to the first floor back. The 
laughter sounded inviting, friendly, 
and, though not uproarious, cheerful in 
the extreme; as if, in fact, the two girls, 
buffets or no buffets from the world, 
had concluded to take it as it was, and 
make the best of it. To me, some- 
what lonely I confess, the sense of 
companionship was a welcome one, 
and, surreptitious inspections having 
convinced me that they came in com- 
fortably at the waist, and were blessed 
with nice hair and neat boots, I was 
only too glad, meeting them on the 
stairs one day, to find a tentative bow 
answered by two beaming smiles. 

It was certainly through the two girls 
that I became acquainted with the cob- 
bler. Walking up the garden-path one 
day, I observed the younger (and pret- 
tier) of them standing at the door. 
The afternoon sun was trying its best 
to make gold of her brown hair. That, 
however, is merely by the way. The 
cobbler was in it (in the way, I mean) 
and, what is more, he made rot the 
slightest attempt to get out of it. So 
that it was neither inquisitiveness, nor 


a desire for information, which made 
me a listener to the conversation, but 
dire necessity. 

He was a tallish man with a ragged 
beard, and there was a rapt expression 
in his eyes which attracted my atten- 
tion at once. In his hand he held a 
pair of shoes, and I noticed that they 
were small shoes and had dainty heels. 
This is a digression, however, for the 
cobbler was not talking about the 
shoes, though he looked as if he were, 
and, business being business, doubtless 
should have been. 

“And my voice could be distinctly 
heard above all the other voices,” I 
heard him say, “and it floated up into 
the dome, and it echoed in the roof 
softer, and softer, and softer. Then it 
died away.” 

I caught his eye; there was not the 
slightest embarrassment in bis manner, 
He looked at me gravely for a minute; 
then he took his departure, and I was 
left with the younger (and prettier) of 
the two girls. 

“I’m afraid I have interrupted an in- 
teresting conversation,” I said. 

She smiled, and informed me that 
it was precisely what I had done. 
“He is a most interesting man,” she 
added. 

“He appears to be a jewel of great 
price,” I responded; “but what is the 
mystery of his voice?” 

“His voice?” 

“Yes; it grows softer, and softer, and 
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echoes in domes, and does other funny 
things.” 

“Ah, you heard,” she said half re- 
proachfully; then she explained the 
cobbler to me. 

It appeared that the cobbler was a 
cobbler from necessity, and a musician 
by instinct. When the necessity 
pressed, he made or mended boots; 
when it did not, he went to St. Paul’s 
and sang. His taste was exclusive; 
none but church music appealed to 
him, and St. Paul’s was his church of 
churches, Perhaps it was that its 
dome took kindly to the practice of 
echoing; perhaps, that long acquaint- 
tance with it had endeared the struc- 
ture to him; but certain it is, that there, 
whenever a chance offered, he went; 
and there, on his own proud admission, 
he sang prodigiously. Sundays were 
naturally his field-days. During the 
week, his powers had to some extent 
to be repressed, and his yearnings only 
partially satisfied, but on Sundays he 


found an ample and generous recom- 
pense. The earliest service found him 
ready, and evensong never ended too 
late for him. 

The younger of the two girls waxed 


enthusiastic about the cobbler. “He is 
so truly artistic,” she said, “so different 
from ordinary people. Fancy his work- 
ing hard day after day at such coarse 
work as mending boots, while, within 
his soul, there is always this deep long- 
ing for beauty and peace and music!” 

I am ashamed to say I could not re- 
press a smile. She blushed. “I’m 
afraid it seems stupid,” she said. 

“On the contrary, it is most interest- 
ing,” I protested. “I should like to 
meet him.” 

“Well, he’s often here,” 
“and——” 

“I’m often here,” I rejoined. 

Some few days afterwards there 
came a modest tap at the door of my 
room, and, opening it, I saw the 
younger of the two girls. “I am 


she said, 
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afraid you will think it very silly,” she 
said, “but the cobbler is here, and, as 
you seemed so interested in him the 
other day, I thought you might like 
to see him now.” 

I expressed my gratitude. ‘But I 
hope I sha’n’t put him off his conversa- 
tion,” I added. 

“You are not so bad as all that,” she 
admitted graciously, so we went down- 
stairs together. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Boles,” she said 
brightly. “You've done the shoes?’ 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“And how is St. Paul’s getting on? 
This gentleman takes a great interest 
in it.” 

The cobbler seemed relieved. Per- 
haps he had thought that in my pres- 
ence St. Paul’s might be ruled inad- 
missible. “I was there yesterday, be- 
ing Sunday, Miss,” he replied gravely. 
“How lovely are the messengers!’ was the 
anthem. It whs grand. My voice kind 
of ruled the choir, sometimes loud, 
sometimes soft, but always ruling. 
The Dean preached in the morning,—a 
beautiful sermon, Miss. When he 
went into the pulpit, he bowed to me 
as though to say, “Thank you, Mr. 
Boles.’ ” 

“That was very nice of him,” said my 
companion. 

“It was, Miss, very nice; and in the 
afternoon two ladies,— one oldish and 
one quite young—came in at the north 
door. They walked right up, and 
looked round, as though to say: ‘Where 
is he? Of course, I knew what they 
wanted. The Dean had mentioned my 
singing to his wife and daughter, and 
here they were, come to hearme. Sol 
got up, and bowed, and said, “The next 
chairs are vacant, ladies, and I am Mr. 
Boles.’ ” 

The cobbler paused. 

“And what happened?” I asked. 

“Well, they sat there and listened,” 
he continued slowly. “Rock of Ages 
was the hymn,—it’s a good hymn, and 
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I let myself go. I was at my best, and 
I knew it. One of the tenors in the 
choir looked at me as though to say, 
‘Good gracious, that such a man should 
sing without a surplice,’ and as my 
voice rolled and reverberated, the ladies 
shut their eyes, so as not to lose ‘a 
sound.” 

“I suppose you couldn't give us a 
verse now,” I said. 

“I never sing out of church, Sir,” re- 
plied the cobbler gravely. 

After that I used to look out for him; 
partly, because I found him interesting, 
and partly, because the younger of the 
two girls found him interesting. So it 
came about that the cobbler repaired 
many boots that did not need repair- 
ing, and poured much talk into sympa- 
thetic ears. Of how he startled the 
bass one Easter Sunday; of how the 
Archbishop came up from Lambert to 
hear him; of how the Dean made it a 
practice to look for him and smile at 
him; of how the Priest-Vicar said, ““The 
man has a voice like an organ”; of 
how, on one melancholy occasion, the 
mystic bond of artistic affinity which 
existed between him and the principal 
tenor broke down, and discord resulted 
in the Amen,—of these and many other 
moving incidents we heard the story. 

The cobbler fell into a regular habit 
of calling on Monday and relating his 
experiences of the previous day, after 
which he would gravely hand each of 
us a copy of the Sunday hymn-sheet 
and depart. One day he made a sensa- 
tion by informing us that he was go- 
ing away. 

“Going away?” said the younger of 
the two girls. “Ob, I am sorry!” 

“Leaving St. Paul’s?” I asked re- 
proachfully. 

“Yes, Sir, it’s practically settled. I 
saw in the paper last week that they 
want a first-class tenor at one of the 
Oxford colleges. Yesterday I came out 
strong in the Psalms. I saw the Dean 


whisper to one of the minor Canons, 
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and I expect to receive a call this 
week, [shall be ready, Miss.” 

“I suppose we must congratulate you, 
Mr. Boles.” 

“Thank you, Miss. Of course, I shall 
be sorry to leave St. Paul’s; I doubt 
if any other church would suit my 
voice 8o well. I'll see to the shoes, 
Miss.” 

But the Oxford appointment seemed 
to hang fire. Week after week brought 
the cobbler regularly to our door, and 
every week some obstacle had arisen. 
There was strenuous competition be- 
tween three of the colleges as to which 
should acquire him. The choir of the 
fortunate college which triumphed, had, 
eaten up with jealousy, petitioned the 
authorities against his advent. St. 
Anne’s, Soho, had in turn put in their 
claim for his services, only to be 
brought into sharp conflict with St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. The Dean 
and Chapter of the Abbey itself had 
abandoned a promising cutting-out ex- 
pedition on the conviction that his voice 
was too imperious. 

In course of time, the cobbler’s purple 
ecstasy subsided into a chastened, but 
proud, resignation. “I am afraid they 
never will settle it,” he said. 

“It looks bad,” I admitted. 

“The fact is, Sir, the Dean as good 
as said to me yesterday that, at all! 
cost,—at all cost—I must stay at St. 
Paul’s.” 

It was about this time that the 
younger of the two girls married, and I 
fell upon gloomy days. An atmosphere 
surrounded the younger of the twe girls 
which I missed greatly, when she had 
gone. I think the cobbler must have 
noticed my gloom; at any rate, he no- 
ticed her absence. “Lady gone away, 
Sir?” he asked. 

“Married,” I answered rather shortly. 

“Dear, dear! Married, indeed, Sir! 
And I thought,—ah, well! We all have 
our disappointments, Sir.” 

An extraordinary change came over 
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his face. For a moment I thought he 
was stricken with sudden illness; I 
was alarmed, I confess, and he must 
have noticed my perturbation. “My 
face seems to express more than most, 
Sir,” he said with satisfaction; “I seem 
somehow to throw more into it. There 
was a funeral passing me in the High 
Street the other day, and I put on that 
Same sympathetic look that you have 
just seen, Sir. The widow,—it was a 
husband as was dead—put her head out 
of the carriage window as though to 
say, ‘Thank you, Mr. Boles.’ My face 
somehow seems to express more than 
most. I'll leave the extra hymn-sheet, 
Sir. No doubt, the lady would like to 
see it, and you can send it on.” 

I sent it on, and from that time the 
cobbler and I became great friends. I 
used to visit his shop, and acquired 
quite an affection for a rough bench 
which stood therein, and from which lL 
could Watch the play of his busy hands 
and the expression of his gray old face. 
He was always genial, this cobbler, 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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and whether the condescension of the 
Dean or the opposition of an upstart 
young bootmaker over the way formed 
the topic of our conversation, I never 
heard him say an unkind thing. 

One day the whim seized me to go to 
I had 
often wondered what manner of voice 
he really possessed, and I made up my 
mind to find out. Underneath the 
dome, and near the chancel, I found 
him, and, seeing a vacant chair be- 
hind him, slipped into it unobserved. 
When the Psalms began, his face lit 
up; his body swayed from side to side 
with the rise and fall of the music: 
with an impressive forefinger he beat 
out the time. But I heard no voice. 
I leaned forward, and strained my ears, 
No, not a sound, not a whisper! The 
mighty voice of the cobbler existed 
only in his imagination. 

Meanwhile,—not that it is a matter of 
any consequence—I console myself 
with the elder of the two girls. 

P Charles W. Westron. 





HARMLESS BEVERAGES IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 


Few people know that fluid in the 
way of water and other harmless bev- 
erages is of even more importance in 
the preservation of health than the food 
they eat; indeed food would be of no 
use, nor could it be assimilated by the 
system, nor would it nourish or main- 
tain the tissues, if it were not for the 
assistance of water. This is the vehi- 
cle which enables the food that main- 
tains life to pass into the tissues 
through the organs which deal with it. 
To begin with, we can live longer with- 
out food than we can without fluid. In 
extreme emergency human and animal 
life may be carried on without solid 
sustenance for a period of forty or fifty 
days, but if all fluid is withheld it 
has been proved that about a fortnight 


would be the limit. This fact illus- 
trates how important fluid is in the op- 
erations of life, and how important it is 
to the continued maintenance of health. 
The system seems to demand it more 
than it does food, and the deprivation 
of fluid entails far greater agony than 
the deprivation of food. This has been 
illustrated over and over again in cases 
of shipwreck, and during campaigns 
in hot countries, where it was difficult 
te procure water. Indeed I have been 
told that during the Soudan campaign, 
soldiers would rush to wells putrid 
with decaying vegetation and animal 
refuse, though they knew they were 
drinking poison. Plenty of pure water 
is, therefore, of supreme necessity to 
our well-being. How essential it is 
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that it should not be contaminated as, 
unfortunately, it so often is in populous 
districts. Though the law is so strin- 
gent with regard to the adulteration of 
food it is exceedingly lax as to the adul- 
teration of water with sewage and 
other dangerous products, Sewage, 
and the refuse of tan-yards, paper- 
works, dye-works, chemical works, and 
other sources of contamination are still 
allowed to run into rivers, and people 
use river-water that fish are unable to 
live in, and then expect to be healthy. 
It is true that the State has done a little 
in this way in recent years, but it is 
gross dereliction of duty in the State 
not having done more. Were all waters 
used for drinking purposes pure, the 
rate of mortality would go down four 
or five more per thousand, and typhoid 
would become unknown, for this is al- 
most entirely a disease of polluted 
water. 

The law punishes the man who sells 
diseased meat, but the law does not 
punish the authorities who sell impure 
water; and the latter. kills a hundred 
people where the former kills one, 
Thirty or more years ago a cesspool 
overflowed into a rivulet supplying the 
village of Compton in Dorsetshire with 
water, The result was a virulent epi- 
demic of diphtheria. One whole fam- 
ily of six children was swept away, 
and many others died. Water may 
appear to the eye clear and bright and 
sparkling and yet be dangerous to 
health. Life would indeed be safer if 
all water were boiled before being 
drunk; a pinch of salt added to each 
tumblerful would do away with its in- 
sipidity. Water thus treated, and 
spring water, or water from artesian 
wells, are the only safe waters for 
drinking purposes; and it is well to 
remember that filtering water does not 
always destroy or eliminate all poison- 
ous germs, 

The human body consists of five- 
sixths of its weight in fluid—indeed we 
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might say of pure water, as it is possi- 
ble to convert it into this element—and 
on the maintaining of the balance of 
fluid in the body depends in a great 
measure life and freedom from disease. 
It is common knowledge that pure 
fresh air and plenty of it is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining healthy 
life and stamina, and common observa- 
ttion of those who live in towns and 
those who live in the country illustrate 
this to the meanest capacity. Con- 
trast the ruddy appearance and rude 
health of the agricultural laborer with 
the pale, aneemic complexion of the 
town denizen who lives in the vitiated 
air of crowded dwellings. The latter 
may be far better fed than the former; 
but food, to nourish the system to per- 
fection, requires two adjuncts—fresh 
air and pure water, 

Now, water to the kidneys is as im- 
portant as air to the lungs, and just as 
the more pure air inhaled by the lungs 
the better the health, so the more 
water taken to flush the blood of im- 
purities by the aid of the kidneys and 
skin, the better for health in every 
way. 

The lay reader may ask what fluid 
does that it should be so important. 1 
may point out that it does this: it en- 
ables the blood, more particularly by 
the action of the kidneys and the skin, 
to carry out of the system the refuse 
of food that is not used in the opera- 
tions of life. By flushing the blood it 
enables it to wash away as it passes 
through the body the waste of different 
tissues that have done their work in the 
process of life and the everlasting 
change that is going on in the body 
from the cradle to the grave. These 
have become effete matters, which 
when retained in the blood lead to very 
many forms of ill-health to which lL 
shall refer lateron. It is simply amus- 
ing to me, who daily deal with ailments 


1 See “Health and Condition in the Active 
and the Sedentary ” (London : Sampson Luw 
& Co., publishers). 
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arising from improper food taken, and 
to excess of fluid in the shape of wine, 
beer, etc., to observe the ignorance that 
exists as to the relative merits of food 
and fluid in relation to health and long 
life. It is by no means unusual for 
patients to come, say, for the treatment 
of gout, which is entirely due to im- 
proper food and insufficient and in- 
jurious liquids in the way of alcohol 
in its different forms, who have been 
frightened by some ignorant adviser 
who has told them that it is injuri- 
ous to drink at meals; that drink- 
ing at meals leads to obesity and 
indigestion, and other ailments of 
mal-nutrition or over-nutrition. Itisa 
dangerous fallacy, for I might go so 
far as to say that any one having a 
tendency to gout, or the gouty diathe- 
sis, is simply courting disaster by limit- 
ing fluid; and that he or she cannot 
drink too much harmless fluid; indeed 
the amount may be unlimited with ben- 
efit to the gouty. In their case to dis- 
solve the uric acid in the system in 
such a way that the kidneys can elimi- 
nate it, two hundred thousand times its 
weight in fluid is essential. The re- 
tention there of this poison is incom- 
patible with health, as it leads to gout 
in all its protean forms. It is perfectly 
true that there are conditions in life 
where fluid has to be limited to the 
amount that should be taken, but this 
applies to diseased states of the system 
that certainly do not come within the 
knowledge of the kind of individual 
who generally arrives at the fallacious 
conclusion that every man of forty is 
either a fool or a physician. In point 
of fact he may be both, but as a rule he 
is mostly the former. 

It may seem an absurdity to call 
water a food, but it is a very important 
food, for, as before remarked, without 
water the solids could not be taken up 
as nutriment into the blood, and by so 
doing maintain life and keep the econ- 
omy in working order. The quantity 
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of water that should be taken daily de- 
pends largely upon circumstances, but 
as a rule about four and a half pounds 
or pints of water are excreted from the 
body daily, and therefore this amount 
must be taken, either in fluid or in food, 
For instance, vegetables and fruits of 
all kinds are nearly entirely’ made up 
of water, and even meat in its different 
forms is nearly all water. Half the 
weight of the solid food taken during 
the day may be estimated as water. 
The amount that should be consumed 
by the individual depends a great deal 
upon the food he lives on. For in- 
stance, the vegetarian requires less 
water or rather requires to drink less 
water than the meat-eater, and the 
meat-eater requires more water than the 
vegetarian, as the waste of a meat diet 
has to be carried away by the kidneys; 
and it is very important that plenty of 
fluid should be taken to do this, other- 
wise such conditions as gout, rheuma- 
tism, and other states of health depend- 
ing on too much food and too little 
fluid to carry it off are the result. 
Needless to say, in hot weather more 
liquid is necessary, as transpiration is 
so much more rapid, especially if ex- 
ercise is taken, and there can be no ro- 
bust health without exercise, as the ac- 
tion of the skin is absolutely necessary; 
supreme mental and physical conditions 
depend upon this. 

In a state of health the water that is 
taken is excreted by the kidneys, skin 
and lungs, and no amount taken would 
be retained beyond a short time. That 
is. assuming a person took two or three 
times the ordinary amount of water, 
there would be no increase in weight 
from it, but there are such diseases as 
dropsy, where the water is retained in 
the tissues, and in this case the amount 
of water imbibed should be as small 
as is compatible with maintaining life. 

I have had occasion to notice, in diet- 
ing for the reduction of weight, where 
the weight is often taken daily and al- 
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ways weekly, that though the amount 
of fat lost daily under a given dietary 
must be always absolutely the same, 
the weight of the body does not always 
show this. Indeed, where the decrease 
of a pound or two in weight should 
take place, an increase sometimes oc- 
curs, and thus [I have, from long obser- 
vation, come to the conclusion that the 
tissues are really reservoirs of water, 
and from some condition, probably at- 
mospheric, there is a great deal more 
fluid in the tissues on some days than 
on others. This is, of course, abso- 
lutely compatible with perfect health, 
but is a curious fact nevertheless. It is 
also important to health that the 
amount of water consumed during the 
day should be, as far as possible, dis- 
tributed over the day. This refers 
more particularly to fat persons, whose 
hearts are always weak; in their case 
it is not advisable that the blood should 
contain more than the normal amount 
of weight in fluid. It is a curious fact, 
but nevertheless it is a true one, that 
hot water is a greater aid to digestion 
taken during meals than cold water. 
The hot water stimulates the stomach 
walls, and the meal is more rapidly 
digested and passes out of the stomach 
more quickly; therefore those who suf- 
fer from sluggish digestion would do 
well to drink hot water with meals in 
preference to cold. This accounts for 
the fact that a tumbler of hot water 
will often relieve the severe pain of 
flatulent indigestion. 

In thickly populated countries there 
is considerable danger of infection 
from polluted water, and water, pass- 
ing so rapidly into the circulation, is a 
greater source of infection than any 
solid food or milk; indeed one would 
not be going too far in saying that 
water kills more people in this way in 
England than alcohol. It is true that 
of late years the subject of pure water 
has attracted a large amount of atten- 
tion, but still there is no gainsaying the 


fact that no person is wise who drinks 
water unless it has first been boiled, if 
it is not from some source where its 
purity is not a matter of doubt. It 
must always be remembered that filter- 
ing water does not get rid of its dangers 
if it is contaminated, as before men- 
tioned, and though boiled water may 
not be so pleasant as spring water, it is 
for purposes of health certainly safer. 
There is no difficulty, if it is required 
for drinking purposes after being 
boiled, in passing it through a gasogene 
apparatus, and, by impregnating it 
with carbonic acid gas, making it pleas- 
ant once more. 

I do not propose in this article to go 
into the subject of alcohol and the va- 
rious beverages into which it enters, 
because under no condition can one 
point out that they harmless. Many 
of them may be so in very moderate 
quantity, but they are not so, as a rule, 
as drunk by the ordinary individual 
who is in the habit of indulging in such 
compounds. 

Having illustrated the enormous ben- 
efit of free indulgence in harmless 
fluids, it is as well to point out that 
though water in its natural state is 
perfectly harmless, there are other bev- 
erages of which it forms the greater 
part that are even more beneficial to 
the system, and the beneficial effects 
are even enhanced where water forms 
the basis. First and foremost, as the 
most important and the most benefi- 
cial of all, naturally comes tea. This 
seems to fill some want in the system 
that no other beverage can satisfy. 
The active principle of tea, which is 
known as theine, is a powerful stimu- 
lant to the nervous system, but, unlike 
alcohol, it does no harm; indeed, it is a 
solace and comfort to millions, and 
every succeeding year tea grows in 
popularity and favor. I am a strong 
advocate of tea as a beverage, and, cu- 
rious as it may seem, though the con- 
sumption of tea is universal, it is sel- 
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dom that people will take the trouble to 
make it properly. If inordinate con- 
sumption of tea does harm, it is sim- 
ply because it is not properly made. 

It seems like slaying the slain to en- 
deavor to teach those who think they 
know how to make tea how to do it, but 
in a few words one may say that it 
should be made with freshly boiled 
water, and that it should infuse for five 
minutes and no longer. If it infuses 
for a longer period than this the tannin 
that the leaves contain is drawn out in 
excess, and though tannin is not in the 
usual acceptation of the term a deleteri- 
ous substance, still the liquid is far bet- 
ter when this does not occur. 

It is interesting to note what enor- 
mous strides the consumption of tea 
has made in England, and indeed in 
many other countries, since it was first 
imported by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in the year 1610. Its price was 
then ten guineas a pound, so that one 
can readily believe that it grew but 
slowly in popularity; and even fifty 
years after this Pepys, writing in his 
diary, says: “I called for a cup of tea, a 
Chinese drink which [ have never 
drunk before.” Indeed, it is only since 
the beginning of the last century that 
it has made such enormous strides in 
popular favor, and deservedly so. 

The consumption then was one pound 
and a quarter per head of the popula- 
tion and now it amounts to over six 
pounds per head. Great Britain con- 
sumes more than all the other European 
countries put together, and tea seems 
more popular among English-speaking 
races than it does among others. 
Speaking from personal experience of 
Continental countries, whatever may be 
the shortcomings of those who make 
tea in England, they do not equal the 
shortcomings of those who make it in 
France, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere; 
indeed, it is almost impossible to get a 
good cup of tea in any country outside 
our own. Tea, to be the delicious bev- 
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erage it should be, should be infused, 
and not boiled or stewed, as is so often 
the case. The Chinese rule is to take 
water from a running stream. That 
from hill springs is best; well water 
is the worst. What this really means is 
that the water should be well aerated, 
and the tea should be made directly the 
water boils. If it has to be made with 
hard water it is advisable to put a 
pinch of soda in the teapot, though 
moderately hard water is the ideal to be 
aimed at. The quantity of tea that 
should be infused in any given quan- 
tity of water, depends in a great meas- 
ure upon the taste of its votary. The 
old rule of a teaspoonful for each per- 
son and one for the pot is not a good 
one, as the size of teaspoons varies, and 
so does the size of the tea-leaf and the 
closeness with which it lies together. 
Tea-tasters use the weight of a new 
sixpence to three and a half ounces of 
water. This would be a weak infu- 
sion, and, as a rule, the tea-drinker 
likes a strong beverage with plenty of 
body. A very important matter in the 
making of tea is that the pot should 
be thoroughly heated in order that the 
temperature may be maintained, as it 
is only at the boiling-point that the 
volatile constituents of the leaf, to 
which the beverage owes its taste and 
merits, can be properly extracted. To 
make it in perfection, after it has in- 
fused for from three to five minutes, it 
should be drawn off from the teapot 
into another heated pot. In this way 
but an infinitesimal amount of tannin 
enters into its composition; a second 
brew should be avoided, for a single 


one is sufficient to remove from the 
leaf all useful constituents. 
Forty or fifty years ago, the only 


tea sold in England was Chinese, 
but of recent years Ceylon and In- 
dia have supplied a vast quantity. In 
my opinion, from long experience and 
observation of the different teas, those 
from Ceylon are in every way the most 
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delicious. 





serviceable and the most 
This tea has also other advantages be- 
sides the excellence of its quality, as 
it comes from a British dependency, 
and is prepared under British auspices. 
It does not pass through the dirty 
hands of the Mongolian, but is manipu- 
lated after it leaves the bush entirely 
by machinery, and this of the most up- 
to-date character. This remark applies 
peculiarly to the vast estates of the 
Lipton Company, the largest importers 
of tea in the world, whose name is now 
a household word. The whole art and 
process of bringing the leaf to perfection 
is too complicated to enter into here. 
Suffice it to say that it undergoes many 
processes, drying, blending, packing 
and so on, during the whole duration of 
which it is untouched by hand. It goes 
without saying that the larger estab- 
lishments that grow tea for the English 
market can only offer it for consump- 
tion in a very perfect form, while they 
have also to offer it at a cheaper price 
than the smaller ones, and therefore 
Ceylon and Indian teas have greater 
value for money than Chinese teas. 
They also contain less tannin and are 
superior in flavor. Personally I pre- 
fer the tea grown on and exported from 
the Lipton estates in Ceylon to any 
other, though I believe that a blend 
of Ceylon and Indian teas is considered 
an advantage. But as far as I am con- 
cerned as a tea-drinker, and one who 
would almost rather go without his 
dinner than without his afternoon cup 
of tea, I prefer the pure Ceylon. Al- 
though many prefer tea with no addi- 
tion beyond sweetening, the addition of 
a little milk or cream undoubtedly 
makes it more nutritious, and milk as- 
sists in throwing down the tannin, as- 
suming any to be present, and therefore 
makes the tea, if possible, a more val- 
uable beverage. The Russian custom 


is to drink it with a slice of lemon in 
it, and many prefer it in this way, but 
in England, as we all know, it is usual 
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to drink tea with the addition of sugar 
and milk. It seems to fill some want 
in the system, and undoubtedly it is the 
best substitute for alcohol under all 
conditions. As a dietist I look upon tea 
as a valuable product in every respect, 
and its price now puts it within reach 
of the humblest. The more it takes 
the place of alcohol the better for our 
race, and every endeavor should be 
made to popularize it, not only by mak- 
ing it in the very best form, but by of- 
fering it at such a price as to supplant 
alcohol in the form of beer, wines and 
spirits, 

Another important beverage, and one 
which is seldom well made in England, 
is coffee, and coffee has most of the 
attributes of tea; in fact, a well-made 
cup of coffee is “a dream.” Coffee to be 
made in perfection should be infused 
and not boiled, and should be entirely 
free from grounds. There are many 
ingenious apparatus for making coffee, 
but the best of all is one where the 
coffee is put into a percolator, under a 
gauze receptacle, and the boiling water 
is passed through the coffee through a 
funnel. I remember this apparatus 
fifty years ago, and I dare say it is sold 
somewhere now. The aroma of the 
fluid depends in a great measure upon 
the berries being freshly baked and 
thoroughly ground. It is more difficult 
to make in perfection than tea, and 
few people will take the trouble to see 
that what I have recommended is car- 
ried out. 

One may also mention, as we are 
dealing with beverages beneficial to 
health, that cocoa, though not so pop- 
ular as tea and coffee, has of late years 
gained considerably in popularity, and 
as it contains a large percentage of oil, 
it has a certain dietetic value; but on 
account of flavor it does not seem to 
meet with the appreciation it deserves. 
Nor does it agree with every one. 

For those who can afford it, there is 
no question that fluid may be taken in 
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a pleasant, harmless way in the shape 
of soda water where it is made from 
sources that cannot possibly be contam- 
inated; but there are certain mineral 
waters, more especially those from the 
Taunus mountains in Germany, which 
are not only refreshing and harmless 
beverages, but have distinct advan- 
tages, especially for the gouty, rheu- 
matic, and dyspeptic, on account of the 
salts that they contain. These waters, 
and there are a great many of them 
sold, are mostly bottled in the Taunus 
mountains in Germany, in the neigh- 
borhood of Homburg. All these waters 
are very beneficial, for they are not 
only pleasant to the taste, but are 
charged with natural carbonic acid gas 
and contain useful salts. They are ben- 
eficial not only in the case of the gouty 
and obese, but in some forms of dys- 
pepsia, such as the gouty, where it is 
necessary to take fluid freely. Many 
of these waters are exceedingly pleas- 
ant to the taste and quite harmless in 
any quantity. 

Some years ago I was commanded to 
Homburg to advise a patient for the 
reduction of weight, and, having while 
out there much spare time on my hands, 
I employed it in going about the Tau- 
nus Mountains to find for my purposes 
of treatment by diet, in such conditions 
as obesity and gout, a pleasant and suit- 
able. mineral water. There were many 
springs that I visited, and in some cases 
the waters were still; of these I did not 
approve, but after a time I found 
waters that answered my purpose ad- 
mirably. They were imported into 
England, where they are now very 
largely drunk. One is, I believe, in 
great demand.’ It is absolutely pure. 
and contains a small percentage of 
those alkaline salts so useful in the 
case of the gouty and the obese. It 
may be taken to any extent; in fact, if 
one may so express it, it brings Hom- 

1Cambrunnen Sparkling Table Water, may 


be procured from the Cambrunnen Co., 104 
Great Portland Street, London, W. 


burg to England for the purpose indi- 
cated, in the case of those who cannot 
afford the time and trouble to visit 
the neighborhood of Homburg in per- 
son. 

While on the matter of the dietetic 
treatment of obesity it is desirable to 
say a few words as to the value of 
fluid in dieting for this conditon. 
There is so much ignorance on the point 
that it woudd be a good thing to cor- 
rect it as far as possible. 

Many years ago a very celebrated 
German physician of the name of 
Schweninger earned considerable re- 
pute in treating obesity, and his suc- 
cess was great. The principal feature 
of his system was a fat-reducing diet 
and the deprivation of all fluid at 
meals, and as far as possible at other 
times as well. Many of those who un- 
derwent the treatment told me that 
this deprivation of fluid was the most 
painful part of the process. Now IL 
must say that, with a very probably 
far greater experience in treating obes- 
ity, not only personally but by cor- 
respondence as well, I have found this 
cutting off of fluid to be absolutely 
wrong, and in many cases harmful; and 
the reduction in weight is far too slow. 
I am in the habit of allowing the pa- 
tient to take any amount of fluid, but 
of course it has to be fluid free from 
sugar and starch. That is, it must be 
either tea, coffee, or water, or unsweet- 
ened aerated water—Cambrunnen, and 
so on. Beer, sweet wines, lemonade and 
such liquids, containing, as they do, a 
large percentage of sugar, are debarred., 
As so many thousands of people at- 
tempt to diet themselves for the reduc- 
tion of weight (a very unwise proceed- 
ing, I may remark, as they make too 
many blunders), it may interest them 
to know that they need not deny them- 
selves fluid in the least, nor need they 
debar themselves from food to any ex- 
tent, assuming that the fluid and food 
are harmless and adapted to their phys- 
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ical requirements and state of health in 
order to maintain these as they should 
be, and to increase energy, strength 
and stamina, while the reduction in 
weight is being made at a reasonably 
rapid rate; that would mean at the rate 
of from ten to fourteen pounds a 
month.? Had I been a German physi- 
cian, knowing as I do so well the habits 
of the Germans, I should certainly 
have done as Schweninger did, because 
the average German imbibes thin beer 
to an inordinate extent, and therefore 
in his case it was necessary, if any- 
thing at all was to be done as regards 
reducing obesity, to cut down the fluid 
to the smallest extent possible; though, 
as I have pointed out over and over 
again, it is perfectly safe to reduce 
weight at any age, if it is done under 
proper medical supervision. But under 
no condition is it advisable that a per- 
son ignorant of dietetics should at- 
tempt to do it, as in all cases they 
break rules and starve themselves, and 
instead of doing good, do harm; and 
then they fall back on quack medi- 
cines, and in this case ruin their 
health. 

Of late years the effects of flushing 
the system out with water with a view 
to removing the ill effects of luxurious 
habits has become almost a craze 
among certain classes, and visits are 
paid to springs abroad for this purpose, 
where an enormous amount of water is 
taken and the food is restricted. It is 
true that the same,cure can be had at 
home, if the waters of the medicinal 
springs are drunk in the same way 
as at Homburg and Marienbad. _In- 
deed, it would be far better to drink 
these waters in England than to go 
abroad, where the food of the English- 
man is not understood, and where, af- 
ter three or four weeks of purging at 
Marienbad, the patient comes home 
washed out and altogether out of condi- 

2See “Dietetic Cure of Obesity” (‘ Foods 


for the Fat’’). (London: Chatto & Windus, 
publishers.) 


Harmless Beverages in Relation to Health. 


tion. There is no greater fallacy in the 
world than to believe that a visit of 
three weeks to Homburg, Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, or any other health resort, 
can be more than ephemeral in its ef- 
fect, and it is simply ridiculous to think 
that if a patient is burdened with five 
or six stone of superfluous weight it 
can be materially reduced in any three 
or four weeks’ cure; in fact, none of 
these “cures” abroad is of any use so 
far as the reduction of weight is con- 
cerned. As a rule, those who go to 
these health resorts abroad for this pur- 
pose, if they do lose a few pounds, 
quickly put it on again on their return, 
and they go on increasing in weight 
more than ever. It is very difficult to 
get such people to see that continued 
healthy life depends not upon restric- 
tion for three weeks from gorging and 
guzzling, but on a little moderation the 
whole year round, and the actual re- 
striction need be but very small in- 
deed. 

I think I may claim to know some- 
thing of the mode of life of the luxuri- 
ous classes, and my experience is that 
those who live to eat or drink live for 
very little else, and that they will admit 
of no restraint upon appetite or upon 
the pleasures of the table. But the 
curious fact is this, that many who 
live to eat are very hard upon those 
who live to drink. I could tell tales 
on this subject, but I will refrain. 
However, the fact remains, and in the 
words of Hudibras, many 


Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind 
to. 


Alas! human nature has not altered in 
three hundred years, nor will it in a 
thousand more. Thousands will prob- 
ably read these lines. Some will prom- 
ise themselves to profit by the advice 
given, and then break the promise; the 
majority will throw it to the winds, 
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saying: “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

The wealthy, luxurious, indolent 
class, loaded with gout-poison, choked 
with fat, with enlarged livers, with 
hearts restricted in their action, and 
encumbered with adipose tissue, with 
dropsical legs and breathlessness on ex- 
ertion, prefer to try to obviate the evils 
of gorging and guzzling by an annual 
visit (if they can afford it) to that 
Mecea of the gourmand, Marienbad, 
where a system that they would not 
tolerate in England, of early hours and 
copious drinking of aperient waters and 
restrictions in food, for a time brings 
relief; but how transient, and at what 
a cost! A few years of the enervating 
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effects of the Marienbad waters (purga- 
tive waters), with a restricted dietary 
and excessive exercise, before the heart 
is toned to bear it, will end in a dilated 
heart and other evils that mean the 
shortening of life. One thing is very 
certain, and that is, that there is no 
such thing as rapidly curing the gouty 
diathesis when it is once firmly estab- 
lished, and certain it is that no amount 
of Marienbad waters or drugs will do 
this. To sum up, I may say from long 
experience in treating ailments of mal- 
nutrition by diet, that abundant harm- 
less fluid, proper food, and moderate 
exercise mean health, comfort and long 
life. 
N. EB. Yorke-Davies. 





FRANCE AND HER DANGERS. 


The visit of the King and Queen of 
Norway to Paris is an impressive il- 
lustration of the international position 
of Republican France, The Sovereigns 
of the latest addition to the number 
of the Powers have made their first offi- 
cial visit since their accession. They 
have not gone to the State which dur- 
ing its thirty-six years of existence has 
claimed the championship of the mon- 
archical principle and the hegemony 
of Central Europe, but to its sometime 
rival, which has definitely broken with 
monarchical traditions, and exhibited 
the most successful specimen of a Par- 
liamentary Republic. Their visit af- 
firms and strengthens an understand- 
ing not only between the Governments, 
but between the peoples of the two 
countries, which will, moreover, serve 
as an excellent supplement to those 
cordial relations between France and 
various Western Powers which pre- 
serve and strengthen the European 
equilibrium. In a sense, of course, 
these understandings have been set up, 


more or less indirectly, through the 
working of the Triple Alliance, which 
reached its twenty-fifth anniversary 
last Sunday week. That League of 
Peace definitely laid the spectre, which 
was never much more than an artificial 
bogey, of an attack on Italy by a 
Clerical and militant French Govern- 
ment, Besides this, it preserved the 
allies from one another, and helped to 
link Italy more closely with Great Brit- 
ain through the supplementary under- 
standing, industriously advertised by 
certain Italian statesmen in the early 
nineties, that the British fleet would, if 
necessary, protect the Italian coasts 
from attack. But it also led to the 
formation of the Franco-Russian Alli- 
ance, which helped to restore France 
to her old position in Europe. Mean- 
while, France developed her colonial 
Empire, settled the outstanding dan- 
gers of a conflict with Great Britain— 
through the action of Lord Lansdowne, 
but entirely in accordance with aspira- 
tions long expressed within the Lib- 
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eral party in England—and, now that 
the Morocco scares have passed, she 
has become the friend of all Europe, 
and is sought in alliance by German 
patriotic publicists, if not as yet by the 
German Government. Along with the 
visit of the Norwegian sovereigns we 
have the announcement that the new 
series of Franco-Moroccan difficulties is 
in a fair way of settlement, and that 
there is a marked change in the atti- 
tude of the Makhzen on the occasion 
of the new French demands. The Sul- 
tan of Morocco and his advisers have 
at last learnt that the old game so often 
played by the Sultan of Turkey, of ap- 
pealing to the fears of one Power in or- 
der to stave off the demands of an- 
other, has ceased to promise success. 
No doubt the settlement will take 
some time to effect, and it will then 
remain to be seen whether the Sultan 
and the Makhzen can enforce obedi- 
ence, Meanwhile, however, the growth 
of French trade with Morocco gives 
hope that the policy of pacific penetra- 
tion will eventually prove successful. 
Indeed, the troubles of France at this 
moment are purely domestic. It would 
be idle to deny that some of them are 
very grave. The politico-ecclesiastical 
difficulties are, to all appearance, sub- 
siding, at least for the present; the 
most threatening labor difficulties have 
failed to break up the Ministry, and are 
temporarily out of the way. Doubtless 
many influences are at work to cause a 
split in the Ministerial ranks, and to 
overthrow the present Government, but 
it is hardly likely that its successors in 
the near future will differ very much 
from it in general character, though 
they may be rather less Socialistic, and 
rather more middle-class, in their Radi- 
calism. But they will all have to face 
the standing difficulty of Budget defi- 
cits, however ingeniously these may be 
disguised by the artful use of figures, 
and to consider whether the prosperity 
and taxable capacity of the people can 
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really overtake the ever-multiplying de- 
mands for new taxation. Some of this 
is detested by the propertied classes 
as inquisitorial and vexatious, but it is 
undertaken in the name of “social re- 
form,” to placate various sections of the 
urban and Labor electorate. The So- 
cialists, however they may be divided, 
are always ready to make trouble for a 
bourgeois Ministry, and there is reason 
to fear that they may turn to their own 
ends the grave difficulty which has be- 
set four of the southern departments. 
and may be briefly designated as “the 
slump in wine.” Particulars of it have 
already been given by our correspond- 
ent in France. 

Over a considerable area, though not 
that which produces any of the wines 
of high repute, it has long been impossi- 
ble to sell the wine produced, even un- 
der cost price. The populace has been 
trained, both by the general tendency 
of French legislation, and by a series 
of Bills intended to relieve the wine 
growers, to look to the Government as 
their only source of help. The demon- 
strations noted in our columns last week 
culminated on Sunday in a monster 
meeting at Carcassonne, which must 
have contrasted oddly with the archi- 
tecture of that famous relic of mediz- 
val France. The numbers present, 
which included practically all the pop- 
ulation of the district, except the sick 
and infirm, are variously estimated at 
from two to three hundred thousand. 
The demonstrators carried banners with 
legends threatening the Government 
with disaster, and the adulterators, 
who spoil the trade, with death; and 
they resolved that, if a remedy were 
not found by June 9, they would re- 
fuse to pay taxes, and the municipal 
authorities in the region would resign 
en masse. ‘Then, as has been intimated’ 
by the organs of the movement, the 
populace would resist the installation 
of provisional local authorities deputed 
by the central Government, and it 
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would be impossible to rely for the 
preservation of order on any troops 
recruited in that region. The Ministry 
has a remedy, in the shape of a Bill 
checking the adulteration by “sugar- 
ing.”’ which enables the wine of lower 
alcoholic strength produced elsewhere 
to compete with the stronger local 
wine. But the producers of the South 
complain that the checks are wholly 
ineffective, and that the measure leaves 
adulteration by watering, blending, and 
chemical treatment practically un- 
touched. Disturbances in Paris and 
labor movements in mining regions are 
familiar enough, but to find a parallel 
to a great bourgeois movement in a ru- 
ral district we should probably have to 
go back to the Vendéan counter-Revo- 
lution. 

Unhappily, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any remedy within the scope 
of legislation will allay the evil. The 
depression is due, no doubt, partly to 
the competition of artificially strength- 
ened wine from other regions, but its 
main cause appears to be over-produc- 
tion. The stronger vines introduced to 
combat the phylloxera can be planted 
in light soil, or in certain wet lands, 
in the latter case giving a much more 
abundant yield, though of a lower 
quality, Then, short crops’ have 
tempted even the local growers to water 
the wine, or to use sugar to induce a 
second fermentation from the dregs, 
and to blend or disguise the product, 
thus vitiating the popular taste. 
Moreover, Spanish and Italian compe- 
tition seems to have affected the mar- 
ket, and Algerian competition, perhaps, 
even more. And adulteration is stated 
to be very difficult to check, even by 
more drastic means than those contem- 
plated by the Government. But even 
were it checked, there would still be 
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large over-production. The local grow- 
ers lost all their capital in combating 
the phylloxera, and that now sunk in 
their vineyards has been raised on 
mortgage. There is an opening in the 
district for market gardening, but it is 
beyond their power to change. Their 
lands are likely to be seized under fore- 
closure, or even for non-payment of 
taxes, and the towns, of course, nota- 
bly, Montpellier, Narbonne, and Cette, 
are in a state of rapid decline. So at 
least we gather from the letters of the 
special commissioner of the Temps. 
Here is abundant material on which 
now or in the near future, the more 
anarchically - minded Socialists can 
work, 

There are signs, indeed, that the bour- 
geois leaders of the movement think 
they have gone too far already. M. 
Marcelin Albert, its chief promoter, is 
represented by the Matin as saying 
that, though he advocated a_ strike 
against taxes and the resignation of 
the municipal authorities, he never 
meant to fix a date for either. That 
was done by M. Ferroul, the Socialist 
Mayor of Narbonne. Few people are 
so law-abiding, we imagine, as the ru- 
ral middle-classes in France, and prob- 
ably they will come to themselves in 
time. Nor do we forget that the region 
affected produces a peculiarly fiery elo- 
quence, and that it is, in fact, close to 
the home of the immortal Tartarin. 
Still, the misery is real, the populace 
excitable, and the great social change 
in progress in the region cannot but 
add immensely to the elements of dis- 
content, We can only hope that means 
may be found to mitigate it, and that 
the French people may come to realize 
that economic troubles cannot be sud- 
denly cured by State action, even if 
the State should be in Socialist hands. 
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THE IMPASSE FOR LIBERALISM. 


In considering the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of future legislation, 
Liberals will do well to concentrate at- 
tention principally upon the problems 
immediately before them, that is to say, 
on the work for the present Session. 
The intentions of the Government next 
year are interesting, but not decisive, 
since, until a great controversy is set- 
tled, Ministries propose and the Lords 
dispose. At the best, the programme 
for next Session is so large that it could 
only be conceived as going through on 
condition that the resistance of the 
Lords is scotched. In our opinion, the 
Education Bill should not have been 
dropped at all. The problem still calls 
for settlement, ‘But the Government 
must face the plain fact that an at- 
tempt to deal with it as a whole may 
constitute an ordinary Session’s work. 
In addition to that, the Government 
will have next year to frame their 
Budget on the lines of a scheme for 
Old-Age Pensions; to carry the very 
complex reform ef local taxation in- 
volved in the rating of site values; to 
attack the Licensing question; and to 
grapple with the thorny question of the 
Irish Universities. Further, in work- 
ing along these lines, they will be un- 
able to accept any further rebuff from 
the House of Lords without finally tak- 
ing up the challenge. They, there- 
fore, run the risk of having the con- 
flict between the Houses forced upon 
them, instead of choosing the time and 
oceasion themselves. Enough has been 
said to make it perfectly clear that 
when next Session arrives the “block” 
in legislation will be not less, but 
even more, serious than it has been 
this year—more serious, because so 
much of this Session has passed with- 
out contributing anything to those re- 
forms which especially interest the sup- 
porters of the Government. 


The difficulty that faces the Govern- 
ment is inherent in the constitutional 
situation. English parties have not, as 
on the Continent, split up into regularly 
organized groups, and yet the interests 
of reformers have become highly sec- 
tional, and people tend to put their sec- 
tional interests first, and to ignore the 
element of unity pervading the whole 
democratic cause. Hence one section 
presses for Temperance Reform, an- 
other for Education, a third for Land, 
a fourth for Old-Age Pensions, a fifth 
for the claims of Ireland. Each de- 
mands recognition, and none stops to 
consider how the work is to be done. 
Few men in any of these groups give 
adequate weight to the consideration 
that the House of Lords controls them 
all, and that if their cherished Bills 
are to pass into law, it must be through 
a settlement of accounts with the Sec- 
ond Chamber—a settlement which, until 
it is concluded, must dictate political 
strategy all along the line. One would 
sometimes think that ardent reformers 
were more concerned to achieve the 
political triumph of identifying the 
Government of the day with their pet 
Bill than to get any actual reform in- 
scribed upon the Statute Book. There 
would even seem to be Members of 
Parliament so impressed with the pres- 
ent majority as a “magnificent instru- 
ment” of reform that the question 
whether this remarkable instrument 
ean actually bring anything to com- 
pletion under present conditions is one 
to which they have hardly patience 
to listen. 

‘But, if we turn from those doubts 
about the future to the actual work of 
the remaining weeks of this Session, 
the line of action seems tolerably clear. 
The Government have now in hand two 
really first-class measures of English 


and Scottish social reform. These 
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measures, if maintained at their full 
strength, and, perhaps, made more ef- 
fective by a touch here and there, go 
straight to the heart of the land ques- 
tion. They deal with the problem of 
rural depopulation, which is admitted 
even by opponents to be of urgency. 
They satisfy stout land reformers as 
being measures that are meant in ear- 
nest, and provide machinery which, in 
the hands of resolute administrators, 
may accomplish much to revive the 
country life of the nation, and undo the 
divorce of the peasant from the soil. 
But neariy all their value depends on 
two or three clauses. The English 
Small Holdings Bill, in particular, 
might easily be emasculated by a few 
adroit amendments. Its effectiveness 
turns on the powers of the Board of 
Agriculture, and the Commissioners 
which the Board will appoint. The 
hope of rendering it ineffective will 
rest on the chance of giving the 
County Councils, where the landlords 
are supreme, power to block the action 
of the Department. It is here that the 
immediate struggle will come. The 
tactics of the Opposition are easy to 
foresee. Professing general sympathy 
with the objects of the measure, they 
will seek to buy concessions under this 
head by facilitating its progress so 
long as the necessary concessions are 
made to them; and, should the Bill pass 
the House of Commons unshorn of its 
vigor, it is easy to conceive the tempta- 
tion to which the Government will be 
subject to accept amendments from the 
House of Lords, rather than throw 
overboard the whole cargo of a second 
voyage. 

Once again, then, we are brought 
back to the problem of the Second 
Chamber, and the way in which the 
Government propose to overcome this 
permanent obstacle in their way. That 
the announcement of their policy 
should have been so long delayed is 
matter of regret to Liberals, but it is 


useless now to indulge in recrimina- 
tion. It is still possible to redeem 
the time. The House of Commons will 
doubtless affirm by resolution its right 
to maintain the declared will of the 
people as against an hereditary oli- 
garchy. The solemn affirmation of 
popular rights may pass unheeded by 
the House of Lords, but can hardly be 
treated as a dead letter by the House 
of Commons itself. The strong proba- 
bility is that the Small Holdings Bill 
and the Scottish Land Bill will at once 
provide test cases of its authority. We 
are not hoping for any such result. We 
believe these two Bills to be extremely 
valuable in themselves. To get them 
inscribed in undiminished power upon 
the statute book would be a real stroke 
for social progress. From the party 
point of view, we recognize that to 
carry them would redeem the legisla- 
tive record of the Session from steril- 
ity, establish the reputation of the Gov- 
ernment as social reformers, and 
greatly lighten the burden for next Ses- 
sion, But all this is subject to the 
condition that no weakening amend- 
ments are entertained. To accept any 
stultifying changes on the morrow of 
the resolution solemnly affirming the 
ultimate supremacy of the popular 
Chamber would be to reduce to an ab- 
surdity the position of the Government 
and of the House of Commons itself. 
What then is the alternative? It 
may seem a hard counsel, but we are 
clear that it would be better to hold 
over both Bills to next year than accept 
any alteration which would destroy 
their real effect. The position would 
then be perfectly plain. The resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons, 
having been set at naught, would be 
followed by a Bill which would take 
the first place next Session. This Bill 
would .be pushed with every resource 
which the Constitution allows, and if, 
in the course of the struggle, a dissolu- 
tion should become necessary, a disso- 
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lution there would have to be. The 
Budget being independent of the will 
of the Lords, it would be possible, 
nevertheless, to go to the country with 
the one great social reform of Old-Age 
Pensions realized. For the rest, if Edu- 
cationalists, Temperance Reformers, 
Nationalists, and Land reformers, 
realize on reflection the governing con- 
ditions of the situation, they will ap- 
preciate the fact that in attacking the 
House of Lords the Government are 
doing the work of each and all of them. 


The Nation. 


Mark Twain. 





If they cannot realize this, if each sec- 
tion prefers its own abortive Bill in 
the present to the prospect of an Act 
of Parliament after a little delay, if 
on this ground they withhold their sup- 
port and dissipate the Liberal majority, 
then the only conclusion to be drawn is 
that the political education of English- 
men is not as far advanced as was sup- 
posed, and that we shall have to endure 
the reign of reaction, until the parties 
of progress have learned how to act 
together, 








Some thirty-five years ago Mr, Samuel 
Clemens—or Mark Twain as it is pleas- 
anter to call him—was deputed by his 
fellow-passengers to ask for recognition 
from the Royal Humane Society for the 
captain and the lifeboat crew of the 
steamer “Batavia” for saving life at 
sea. Quite characteristically, he asked 
for no reward for himself. He was sat- 
isfied if he had been of any service 
“standing around the deck in a furious 
storm, without any umbrella, keeping 
an eye on things and seeing that they 
were done right, and yelling whenever 
a cheer seemed the important thing.” 
That was enough for him; but what he 
asked for was recognition for the cap- 
tain and the crew from the Humane 
Society, who, he wrote, would “in so 
remembering them increase the high 
honor and esteem in which the Society 
is held all over the civilized world.” 
Perhaps we may reapply the words to 
the position of the author at the present 
moment. Another “humane society” is 
proposing to confer a distinction upon 
an honored personage. The University 
of Oxford has offered an honorary de- 
gree to Mark Twain, which will be 
conferred upon him at the forthcoming 


Commemoration, and it is certainly 


true that in honoring the great Ameri- 
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can writer Oxford honors herself. To 
the majority of her sons, perhaps, it 
falls to “stand around the deck” and to 
cheer whenever a cheer seems neces- 
sary, while the distinguished few oc- 
cupy the attention of countries and 
continents. But it is the privilege of 
all, as owning the same motherhood, to 
bestow fraternal honors and compli- 
ments. Such a distinction as an hon- 
orary degree is offered in hearty recog- 
nition of the name, not only of a man 
of letters, but one who has set an ex- 
ample of upright, brave, and strenuous 
living. 

For the record of Mark Twain's life, 
apart from its aspect as belonging to a 
distinguished writer, is one of fine en- 
ergy, undaunted resolution, and the 
widest experience of men and manners, 
He was born seventy-one years ago, in 
1835, and his work begins with his de- 
cision, at the not very mature age of 
thirteen, to become a printer. Besides 
his printing work, he was engaged, ac- 
cording to his own account, to scribble 
on a paper belonging to his uncle, “the 
Weekly Hannibal Journal, two dollars a 
year in advance—five hundred sub- 
scribers, and they paid in cordwood, 
cabbages, and unmarketable turnips.” 
A year or two later he was travelling, 
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still as a journalist, picking up what 
work he could, and it was perhaps at 
this stage that he came in for the quaint 
adventures which he has described in 
that admirable little piece of satire, 
“How I Edited an Agricultural Paper.” 
In this interesting journal, it may be 
remembered, the temporary editor gave 
the valuable advice that “turnips 
should never be pulled, it injures them. 
It is much better to send a boy up and 
let him shake the tree”; also, that “the 
guano is a fine bird, but great care is 
necessary in rearing it.” But these 
journalistic experiences, although they 
doubtless involved some hard knocks, 
und probably on occasion that lack of 
food which is salutary to the soul of a 
young writer, were not the hardest part 
of his schooling. It was as a pilot on 
the Mississippi River that he gained the 
experience which enabled him event- 
ually to give the world a real book, As 
a pilot, indeed, he literally “made his 
name” as no other living writer has 
made it; he was casting about for a 
pseudonym by which to sign a squib 
he had written on the captain of his 
steamboat, and the name was suddenly 
called to him by a deck-hand heaving 
the lead “mark twain.” After that, as 
private secretary to his brother, “Treas- 
urer, Comptroller, Secretary of State, 
and Acting Governor in the Governor’s 
absence” of Nevada Territory, seeing 
all that a young man could wish to see 
of Indians, highwaymen of the Rocky 
Mountains, Mormons and silver-miners; 
later, again, as professed journalist, au- 
thor, and successful lecturer; later still 
when his reputation as writer and hu- 
morist had spread through the English- 
speaking inhabitants of five continents, 
compelled through the failure of a pub- 
lishing firm to work as hard as ever 
to rehabilitate his fortunes,—in all these 
changes and chances preserving the 
same courage, independence, and health 
of vision, he has earned the title of 
a good deal more than a man of letters; 


he has been a man of action, “Com- 
pelled” to work, indeed, is hardly the 
right word to use in reference to his po- 
sition when the publishing firm with 
whom he was connected in later years 
became bankrupt. He was sixty years 
old in 1896 when the firm came to grief, 
even as Scott was fifty-six when the 
house of Ballantyne fell seventy years 
before and, like Scott, he set himself at 
once to mend the shattered pieces, 
“Compelled” to work he was, but only 
by the vigor and bravery of his own 
character. 

Mark Twain will always be remem- 
bered first and foremost as a humorist; 
but it is only because his claims as a 
humorist are overwhelming that he has 
not been acclaimed as a serious student 
of character, a novelist, and a charm- 
ing writer of whimsical historical ro- 
mmance. His “output” has been large 
and continuous; but if out of the many 
volumes filled with his writings we 
were to select as typical of his best 
work “Tom Sawyer,” “A Tramp 
Abroad,” and that most delightful of 
fantasies for children, “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” he would take his stand as 
the author of three books which are 
classical of their kind, and we should 
still be leaving out of account such 
admirable work as “Life on the Mis- 
sissippi,’ “Huckleberry Finn,” *The 
Innocents Abroad,” and the extremely 
clever and imaginative tour de force, 
“A Yankee at the Court of King Ar- 
thur.” As for “Tom Sawyer,” Mark 
Twain once described it to a youthful 
journalist on whom he did not think he 
was wasting a two hours’ interview as 
“all the boy that I have known or recol- 
lect.” But “Tom Sawyer” contains a 
good deal more than a mere study of 
irresponsible boyhood, admirably as 
such a study is presented, not only in 
the wild escapades of that honest and 
engaging scapegrace, but in the child- 
ish tenderness of such passages as the 
scribbling of the message, “We ain't 
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dead—we are only off being pirates,” 
on the sycamore-bark left to console 
the sorrowing Aunt Polly. There are 
two or three scenes in the book which 
grip the heart: Tom and Huck hiding 
in the churchyard, the stealthy digging 
of the bodysnatchers, the moon sud- 
denly shining on the poor pallid thing 
taken from the grave, and Injun Joe, 
the half-breed, creeping with his knife 
round the doctor wrestling with his 
drunken “pard”; Tom and Becky 
Thatcher with the bats flying round 
their heads in the depths of the cave, 
and the horror of darkness as their only 
candle goes out; and last, the hideous 
end of the half-breed, walled up in the 
cave and hacking away at the door 
with his broken bowie-knife, not be- 
cause he hopes to get out, but for some- 
thing to do. Those three scenes must 
always haunt any reader who has 
taken up the book as boy or man. 
“Tom Sawyer,” of course, pairs with 
“Huckleberry Finn.” Out of the two 
chief books of travel, it would be more 
difficult to select three, and three only, 
characteristic passages. If three are 
to be chosen, perhaps the “Tramp 
Abroad” contains them in the immortal 
Gambetta-Fourtou duel, with the “post- 
age-stamp containing several car- 
tridges,” and the lamentable conse- 
quences to M. Gambetta’s second; Mark 
Twain's search in the dark for his odd 
slipper, during which the pedometer 
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marked forty-seven miles; and, of 
course, the wonderful ascent of the Rif- 
felberg, with the muie that ate the ni- 
tro-glycerine, the paregoricking of the 
corps of guides, the boiling of the ther- 
mometer, and the descent by the gla- 
cier. It is all, surely, the most admira- 
ble fun and light-heartedness. But fun, 
lightheartedness, and an _ unrivalled 
sense of humor are by no means Mark 
Twain’s only, nor even, perhaps, his 
most commanding, characteristics. He 
has a peculiar power of presenting pa- 
thetic situations without “slush,” as 
could be proved by a dozen charming 
scenes from that daintiest of children’s 
stories, “The Prince and the Pauper.” 
But he is, above all, the fearless up- 
holder of all that is clean, noble, 
straightforward, innocent, and manly. 
If there is a certain meaning to the 
phrase “American journalism” which is 
distasteful to Englishmen, Mark Twain, 
of American writers, stands for all that 
Englishmen like best. He has his ex- 
travagances; some of his public, indeed, 
would insist on them. But if he is a 
jester, he jests with the mirth of the 
happiest of Puritans; he has read much 
of English knighthood, and translated 
the best of it into his living pages; and 
he has assuredly already won a high 
degree in letters in having added more 
than any writer since Dickens to the 
gaiety of the Empire of the English 
language. 
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Sketches of Magdalen College, Oxford 
and of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
have been added to the series of college 
monographs, of which the Dents are 
the London and the Duttons the Ameri- 
can publishers. These sketches are in 
part historical and in part descriptive 
and they are written with an unusual 


sense of proportion and in an easy and 
agreeable style. ‘Both are illustrated by 
Edmund H. New, who is the general 
editor of the series. 


Edith Dunham’s “Fifty Flower 
Friends with Familiar Faces” (Lothrop. 
Lee & Shepard Co.) is a field book, pri- 
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marily intended for boys and girls, but 
well calculated to interest older folk 
as well. It describes, with a simplicity 
and clearness conducive to easy recog- 
nition, familiar wild flowers which 
abound in the woods and fields; and 
its value is enhanced by numerous 
drawings, some of them full page and 
some printed in the text, by Mr. W. L. 
Beecroft, who is both artist and natu- 
ralist. 


A subject widely and earnestly dis- 
cussed nowadays “Great Fortunes: The 
Winning: The Using” is treated by 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cor- 
nell, in a little book bearing that title 
which McClure, Phillips & Co. publish. 
The book contains the substance of sev- 
eral lectures on the subject. It is 
marked by moderation and good sense 
and is less gloomy in its view of pre- 
vailing tendencies in the economic 
and industrial world than most recent 
contributions to the discussion of these 
questions. 


“A Practical Guide for Authors” by 
William Stone Booth presents, in a 
compact and convenient form, ali 
needed information regarding arrange- 
ments with publishers, copyright, proof- 
reading, punctuation and the best 
usage as to foreign words, spelling, etc. 
It will be found useful not only by the 
authors of books but by magazine con- 
tributors, to whom a knowledge of its 
contents may sometimes make all the 
difference between the grateful check 
of an editor and his polite formula of 
declination. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mary Allette Ayer’s “Heart Melodies” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) is a com- 
pilation of selections in prose and verse 
which the compiler has found sugges- 
tive and helpful. It is the songs of the 
humbler poets and the prose of the less 
renowned writers, for the most part, 
which are drawn upon for the material 
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of this pretty volume, but the appeal 
which they make to the common ex- 
perience of over-burdened and some- 
times over-tempted men and women is 
not less strong on that account, nor 
is their message of sustaining faith less 
helpful. 


Something quite new and altogether 
delightful in the form of an anthology 
is “The Pocket Book of Poems and 
Songs for the Open Air” compiled by 
Edward Thomas and published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. The selections are from 
writers ald and new, and many of 
them from obscure and out-of-the-way 
sources, They reflect and express all 
out-of-door moods: dreaminess, exhila- 
ration, the joy of the fields and woods 
and hills and sea. There are sea songs, 
drinking songs, hunting songs and 
quaint ballads, many of them with the 
music to which they are sung; and 
breezy lyrics by writers all the way 
from Wither and Herrick and Shen- 
stone to Henley and Swinburne and 
John Davidson. The book is daintily 
printed and has the most beguiling dec. 
orative cover-linings. 


William D. Page of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, is the publisher of a volume en- 


titled “The Path of the Alphabet,” 
which is the work of the late Frances 
D. Jermain, who was for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century at the head of the To- 
ledo Public Library. It embodies the 
fruit of long research and patient read- 
ing and furnishes the first historical ac- 
count, accessible to the ordinary reader, 
of the ancient beginnings and the evo- 
lution of the modern alphabet. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Chaldean and Babylo- 
nian contributions, and recent discov- 
eries of archzeology are all placed un- 
der contribution in the preparation of 
this study. Attractive typography and 
marginal decorations give the book a 
fitting setting. 
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To people who are planning a Euro- 
pean tour for this summer, three books 
just published by the Duttons should 
make a strong appeal, Edith Har- 
wood’s “Notable Pictures in Rome” de- 
scribes fully and sympathetically the 
art treasures of the eternal city, and is 
illustrated by nearly two hundred excel- 
lent reproductions of them. Maud 
Cruttwell’s “Guide to the Paintings in 
the Florentine Galleries, the Uffizi, the 
Pitti, the Accademia” renders a sim- 
ilar service to the art collections of 
Florence, and like the other volume is 
illustrated with numerous miniature re- 
productions of the pictures catalogued 
and described. The third book, “Scenes 
and Shrines in Tuscany” by Dorothy 
Neville Lees, has to do with life rather 
than with art. It describes the Tus- 
cany of the past and the present and is 
written with a vividness of personal 
impression and experience which re- 
moves it as far as possible from the tra- 
ditional guide-book. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s “The Substance of 
Faith Allied with Science” (Harper & 
Bros.) differs from most attempts to 
show harmony between science and re- 
ligion in that it is written from the 
point of view of a man of science in- 
stead of that of a teacher of religion. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, as the readers of this 
magazine do not need to be informed, 
occupies a unique position as one of 
the most eminent scientists of the day, 
who still holds to the essentials of the 
Christian faith, not as a matter of spec- 
ulative belief merely, but with the 
warmth and earnestness of personal 
faith. In this little volume, which 


takes the form of a catechism, with an 
expository chapter upon each question, 
the author constructs a system of posi- 
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tive religious belief, which is simple, 
comprehensive and sustaining. The 
book will be read with more than ordi- 
nary interest, because of the source 
from which it comes; and it will be 
found helpful, especially by readers 
whose long-cherished convictions have 
been shaken by recent discoveries and 
discussions, 


Dr. Paul Carus is the author of — 
books which come simultaneously from 
the press of the Open Court Publishing 
Company. “Chinese Thought” is a con- 
tinuation of an earlier essay on Chi- 
nese Philosophy, and is an attempt to 
make more clear to western readers the 
processes of Chinese thought and ex- 
pression and the Chinese conception of 
life. This leads up to a brief study of 
existing Chinese conditions. “The 
Story of Samson” treats the Old Testa- 
ment man of might as the hero of a so- 
lar myth, and compares the story with 
legends of similar character from other 
sources. “The Rise of Man” is a study 
of what are thought to have been the 
successive stages in the progress of 
man from the ape upwards. It would 
appear that we need not mind such a 
line of descent, for Dr. Carus assures 
us that, if we can only look at the ape 
race impartially we shall find “that the 
eye of the chimpanzee is remarkably 
soulful, that the manners of the orang- 
utan are astonishingly affectionate, and 
that the devotion of the gorilla to his 
family is manly to a degree that com- 
mands respect.” All three volumes are 
fully illustrated. From the same pub- 
lishers comes a little book, “The 
Praise of Hypocrisy” written, with ob- 
viously satirical intent, by Professor 
G. T. Knight of Tufts College, anent 
certain recent theological controversies. 








